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BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS! 


THE  IMPHOVEMENT  ASSOCim  SONG  eOOK 


A  new  work  of  78  pages,  containing  songs  and  music,  suitable  for  improvement  association  and  ward 
choirs.  Besides  a  choice  collection  of  original  and  selected  songs,  it  contains  a  number  of  hymns  from 
the  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book  set  to  old,  familiar  tunes.  Price  40  cents,  postpaid. 


The  thirteenth  book  of  the  FAITH-PROMOTING  SERIES,  containing  98  pages  of  interesting  matter, 
narrating  notable  events  in  the  lives  of  individuals.      It  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  its  predecessors  of 


the  same  series. 


Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 


NOTE  AND  LETTER  TABLETS. 

We  have  some  beautiful  writing  paper,  put  up  in  tablets,  with  a  neat  cover  and  blotter,  and  a  fine 
lithographic  picture  of  Utah  scenery  on  the  corner  of  each  sheet.  It  is  a  pleasing  novelty  in  the 
writing  paper  line,  and  very  appropriate  for  writing  letters  to  friends  at  a  distance.  Price  50  cents  per 
tablet,  note  size;  letter  size,  75  cents. 


Reduction  in  Prices. 


In  order  to  close  out  this  excellent  stock  of  BOOKS   we  have  made  the 
following  great  reductions.    We   can   heartily  recommend   all  these  boobs 
as  containing  only  such  matter  as  will  be  beneficial  to  those  who  read  them. 
GOOD    FOR   SUNDAY    SCHOOLS,    LIBRARIES    or    HOME    READING. 
Books  formerly  sold  at  ffl.25  each  Now  Reduced  to  70  cents  each— Every- 
day  Doings,  Almost  a  Hero,  By  Up-hill   Paths,  Ada  and  Gerty,   Amos 
Huntington,   Isabel's  Secret,  Great  Heights  Gained  by  Steady  Efforts, 
Frank  Oldfield,  Fighting  the  Good  Fight,  Sought  and  Saved,  Tim's  Trou- 
bles, Nelly's  Teachers,  Lionel  Franklin's  Victory,  The  Young  Huguenots, 
True  Hearts  Make  Happy  Homes,  True  to  His  Colors,   Abbotsmuir,  and 
others. 
A  CHEAP  BUT  GOOD  FAMILY    BIBLE— With   references,  chronological 
index,  several  fine  steel  engravings  and  other  valuable  addition?,  bound 
in   quarto  size,  leather,  at  54  00,  postpaid. 
BOOKS  at  S1.50  REDUCED  to  75  CENTS  POSTPAID- A  Voyage  Round  the 
World.  Beyond  the  Himalayas,  Afar  in  the  Forest,  In  the  Wilds  of  Africa, 
Iq  New  Granada    Lost  in  the  Backwoods,  In  Eastern  Seas,  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Frank  Redclitfe,  My  First  Voyage  to  Southern  Sea%  On  the 
Banks  of  the  Amazon,  'i  he  South  Sea  Whaler,  The  Young  Rajah,  Twice 


Lost,  The  Three  Trappers,  Wrecked  on  a  Reef,  The  Wanderers,  and 
others. 

SIXTY-CENT  BOOKS— Gibraltar  and  its  Seiges,  Life  and  Travels  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  Ida  Pfeiff'er's  Travels  in  Maoy  Lands,  Amazon  River  and  its 
Wonders,  In  the  Far  East,   Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  others. 

FIFTY-CENT  BOOKS— Jerusalem  and  its  Environs,  Nineveh  and  Its  Story, 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  Eastern  Manners  and  Customs,  Story  of  Palissy  the 
Potter,  of  Audobon,  of  Bcnvenuto  Cellini,  of  Herschel,  ofSmeaton,of 
Galileo,  Nature's  AVonders,  Scenes  of  Wonder,  Wonders  of  Creation, 
Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  World,  and  others.  Also  numerous  interesting 
Books  at  30,  25,  20  and  15  cents  each. 

JOSEPHUS'  WORKS— Cloth  hound,  at  $l,oOeach,  postpaid;  sheep  bound, 
at  S3.00  each,  postpaid.  These  are  printed  on  excellent  paper,  clear  type 
and  are  illustrated.  No  library,  either  public  or  private,  is  complete 
without  this  work. 

DICTIONARIES— Webster's  Pockft,  SOcts.  each;  Popular  American.  75  cts. 
Webtter's  Primary,  rommon  and  High  School,  Condensed  ai  d  Unabri  gcd 
at  81,00,  1.60,  2,00  and  13,50. 

A  LARGE  LINE  OF  OTHER  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 


SEND    ORDERS    TO    THJ^ 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 

Salt    Lake    City,    Utah,    or    to 


VOL.  XXII. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  APRIL  15,  1887. 


NO.  8. 


KAFFIR     ARCHITBCTURK. 


OL^R  illustration  represents  an  Afrieau  village  and  shows 
the  very  peculiar  stylo  of  architecture  in  vogue  among  the 
Kaffirs,  an  uncivilized  race  of  people  occupying  a  large  part  of 
southern  Africa.  It  is  said  to  be  an  impossibility  for  this  race 
to  build  a  square  house  or  a  straight  fence,  all  their  work  is 


thatched.     Occasionally  one  of  the  aristocrats  will  plaster  the 
interior  of  his  hut  with  mud. 

There  are  no  intricacies  in  the  construction  of  these  huts.  A 
circle  is  drawn,  generally  about  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  around 
which  are  stuck  a  number  of  long,  flexible  sticks.     These  are 


done  on  the  curve;  and  they  cannot  comprehend  how  it  i.s  pos- 
sible for  houses  to  be  erected  with  angles,  according  to  the 
methods  of  civilized  life.  They  arc  also  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  rock  and  otlur  substantial  building  material,  their 
I  xpcricnce  being  confined  to  the  use  of  postsaiid  stick.s  of  which 
their  houses   are  made  and  the  reucls  witii  wliii-li  tlicy  arc 


bent  over  and  fastened  at  the  top,  an<l  arc  then  tluitclied  with 
reeds  which  are  s(K'ured  in  [ilace  by  parallel  lashings. 

Around  the  dwellings  about  six  inches  I'rom  the  wall  trenches 
of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  width  and  the  same  depth 
are  dug  as  drains  for  the  water  which  in  the  wet  season  descends 
in  tiirrciits  and  wuuld   quickly  swamp  the  iidiabitants  were  it 
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not  for  this  precaution.  When  the  building  is  finished  the 
opening  which  serves  as  a  door  and  which  is  barely  large 
enough  to  allow  a  man  to  creep  out  on  his  hands  and  knees,  is 
cut  and  its  edges  are  protected  by  plaited  twigs.  At  night, 
the  only  time  when  the  hut  is  closed  up,  a  sim]ile  door  of 
wicker  work  stops  the  aperture.  No  window  or  chimney  is 
thought  necessary.  Sometimes  two  jiosts  acros.s  which  is  laid 
a  beam  support  the  roof  of  these  frail  dwellings,  and  on  this 
timber  the  various  articles  needed  in  cooking  and  hunting  are 
hung  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
fireplace,  circular  in  form,  is  just  within  the  enclosure,  and  is 
only  made  with  a  view  to  confine  the  embers  within  a  limited 
space.  The  smoke  is  allowed  to  escape  as  best  it  can;  some- 
times it  works  its  way  through  the  thatch,  sometimes  finds  exit 
through  the  door,  but  more  frequently  settles  as  soot  on  the 
sides  and  everything  contained  in  the  room. 

On  the  roofs  of  the  huts  skulls  of  oxen  are  frequently  seen. 
These  are  ornaments  and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Kaf- 
fir. He  loves  his  cattle  almost  more  than  he  does  his  own 
life,  yet  when  he  sees  an  opportunity  to  gain  favor  with  his 
neighbors  by  the  slaughter  of  an  ox  he  does  it,  feeling  that 
their  praise  of  his  generosity  is  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  diminution  of  his  wealth.  On  such  occasions  he  is 
frequently  addressed  as  father  and  sometimes  is  hailed  as 
chief  by  the  more  enthusiastic  of  his  guests.  The  killing  of 
an  ox  is  therefore  a  bid  for  flattery  and  higher  rank.  In  order, 
however,  that  the  memory  of  the  feast  may  not  fade  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  partaken,  the  host  takes  the  .skull 
of  the  slaughtered  animal  and  places  it  on  the  top  of  his  hut 
as  a  sign  that  the  occupant  of  the  dwelling  is  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  has  been  so  generous  as  to  spare  one  of  his  beasts  to 
serve  as  a  treat  to  his  friends. 

These  huts  are  at  the  best  very  fi-ail  things,  and  while  they 
resist  the  force  of  the  wind  they  are  but  poor  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  or  the  destructiveness  of 
wild  beasts.  The  natives  are  capable  of  hurling  an  assagai,  a 
short  spear,  through  the  walls.  On  one  occasion  an  elephant 
having  found  some  millet  within  the  village  began  feeding 
upon  it.  While  doing  so  he  spied  a  fire  in  one  of  the  huts. 
This  angered  him  and  he  knocked  the  house  to  pieces  with 
one  blow  of  his  trunk  and  walked  over  the  niins,  trampling  a 
woman  to  death  who  was  asleep  therein. 

Doubtless  our  readers  will  wonder  why  these  natives  do  not 
improve  upon  their  architecture  and  make  themselves  more 
comfortable,  but  very  likely  they  are  filled  with  diual  wonder 
at  our  manner  of  living.  It  is  a  fact  that  Kaffirs  who  have 
been  taken  to  European  countries  and  taught  some  of  the  ways 
of  civilized  life  no  sooner  return  to  their  native  land  than  they 
throw  aside  all  acquired  ideas  of  better  living  and  return  to 
their  filthy  habits  and  savage  life. 


II.WE  AN  Objective  Point.— A  person  who  has  no  object 
in  life  is  apt  to  run  a  vagrant  and  useless  career.  A  man  who 
aims  at  nothing  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  hit  anything.  In 
military  operations  there  is  always  an  objective  point.  The 
objective  point  is  the  jioint  to  be  made,  the  thing  to  bo  done. 
All  the  forces  of  the  army  are  concentrated  on  the  making  of 
that  point;  and  when  it  is  made  success  follows.  In  one  sense 
life  is  warfare— it  is  a  succession  of  campaigns.  And  every 
one  should  have  his  objective  point— a  clearly-defined  purpose 
—and  work  persistently  towards  it.     Success  is  the  result. 


A    LIFE    SKETCH. 


BY   ELDER   B.    B. 


(  Contin ucd  from  page   III.) 

XTTITHIN  a  week  after  this  fight,  (ien.  Grant  had  perfected 
»  »  his  arrangements  for  the  final  assault  upon  the  strongholds 
of  the  enemy.  We  were  marched  to  one  of  our  defences  called 
Fort  Hell,  and  the  task  alloted  to  us  was  the  capture  of  an 
opposing  one  called  Fort  Damnation. 

When  the  first  light  of  day  dawned  we  were  ready  in  three 
lines  of  battle  to  attempt  the  assault.  To  oppose  our  progress 
there  was  first  the  strongly  guarded  line  of  pickets,  then  the 
abatis,  next  the  chevaux  de  /rise,  after  this,  a  wide  deep  ditch 
half  filled  with  water,  and  dug  just  outside  the  fortifications, 
then  the  latter  bristling  with  ugly-looking  cannon;  and  worst  of 
of  all  there  was  the  sheltered  enemy,  who  was  trained  to  be 
wilfully  careless  in  the  use  of  fire  arms.  The  pickets  were  sur- 
prised, and  the  abatis  cau.?ed  the  first  halt;  the  chevaux  de 
fn'se  were  soon  brushed  aside,  but  the  ditch  brought  us  all  to 
a  standstill.  In  the  meantime,  the  enemy,  aroused,  had 
manned  his  works,  and  at  such  close  range  that  the  burning 
powder  almost  flamed  in  our  faces,  and  was  pouring  deadly 
volleys  into  our  ranks;  here  the  dead  and  dying  were  soon  piled 
in  heaps,  as  we  were  obliged  to  move  in  compact  masses,  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  lines  parallel  with  the  ditch  to  find  the 
crossings  over  it.  When  these  were  reached  our  troops 
swarmed  into  the  forts  and  drove  their  defenders  out  and  took 
position  in  a  second  line  of  entrenchments  in  rear  of  the  first, 
liut  within  rifle  range. 

The  troops  sent  againrt  the  fort  on  our  left  failed  to  capture 
it,  and  thus  we  were  assailed  in  turn  from  front  and  flank.  We 
were  hard  pressed  to  maintain  our  position,  and  finally  got  to 
such  close  quarters  that  a  five  foot  bank  of  earth  was  all  that 
intervened  between  us  and  the  enemy.  An  attemi)t  was  made 
to  precipitate  a  body  of  men  over  this  into  the  midst  of  the 
foe.  An  officer  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
assigned  to  this  dreadful  task,  and  ordered  them  to  follow  him. 
The  soldiers  hesitated,  but,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he 
sprang  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  but  was  pushed  back  with  the 
butt  end  of  the  muskets  of  his  chivalrous  foes.  Three  times 
was  this  scene  enacted,  when  the  order  for  the  assault  was 
countermanded.  Why  this  oiEcer  was  not  shot  or  bayonetted, 
we  could  not  conjecture  unless  his  bravery  inspired  such  respect 
that  none  of  the  enemy  felt  like  killing  him. 

About  this  time  a  fellow  soldier  took  position  in  a  place  which 
I  had  just  vacated,  and  was  almost  immediately  killed.  I  had 
not  passed  three  paces  from  the  spot  when  the  fatal  bullet 
struck  him. 

My  ammunition  failing,  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  a  point  about 
two  hundred  yards  distant  to  replenish  my  stock,  and  to  bring 
some  forward  for  the  company.  Filling  my  cartridge  box  to 
its  utmost  capacity  I  seized  what  I  could  conveniently  carry, 
and  started  to  return.  I  had  performed  my  duty  expedi- 
tiously, but  brief  as  the  time  was,  it  had  been  long  enough 
for  the  enemy,  by  making  a  sudden  dash,  to  drive  our  regi- 
ment and  the  one  next  to  it  in  utter  confusion  from  the  field. 
The  Southern  troops  then  occupied  their  recaptured  works, 
and  I  had  passed  beyond  all  of  our  forces  and  was  rapidly 
walking  right  into  the  rebel  ranks  with  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, when  the  shouts  of  the  Union  soldiers  first  apprised  me 
of  my  danger.  As  I  was  not  the  man  to  assail  an  army  sin- 
gle-handed, I  quickly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  my  friends 
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to  "come  back,"  and  "quickly"  may  qualify  not  only  the 
mental,  but,  also,  the  physical  action  which  was  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  kind  invitation.  The  idea  of  continuing  in  the 
battle  surrounded  only  by  strangers  who  would  have  no  inter- 
est in  reporting  my  fate  to  the  loved  ones  at  home  in  case  I 
should  be  killed,  was  not  pleasant;  and  I  made  diligent 
inquiry  respecting  the  whereabouts  of  our  regiment,  but 
could  learn  nothing  beyond  the  fact  of  the  retreat.  I  remained 
where  I  was  for  perhaps  an  hour,  when  I  discovered  some 
nno  flags  in  a  portion  of  the  line,  away  off  on  the  right.  The 
new  flags  I  knew  belonged  to  our  division  and  I  determined  to 
reach  them,  if  possible,  in  hopes  of  meeting  personal  friends. 
Had  I  been  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country, 
my  purpose  could  have  been  accomplished  without  much  risk, 
but  as  it  was  I  moved  right  down  along  the  lines  of  battle, 
(though  the  fighting  there  had  partially  ceased),  and  several 
times  found  myself  on  extremely  dangerous  ground.  On  one 
occasion  having  followed  a  trench  for  some  distance  I  discov- 
ered that  it  was  leading  me  outside  of  our  lines,  and  into  an 
exposed  part  of  the  field.  I  had  stopped  to  reflect  a  little  on 
the  situation,  and  stood  at  a  point  where  two  ditches  inter- 
sected each  other.  A  steep  hillside  was  on  my  right,  and  as  I 
was  looking  around  to  determine  what  direction  to  take  in 
order  to  aft'ord  myself  the  greatest  protection,  my  eye  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  burning  shell  rolling  down  the  hill,  and 
almost  directly  towards  me.  As  it  was  not  then  over  fifteen 
feet  from  me,  what  had  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly. 
Cah-ulating  that  the  shell  would  roll  into  the  ditch  in  front  of 
me,  and  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  intersection,  I  immediately 
tlirew  myself  flat  into  the  connecting  ditch.  Almost  simultan- 
eously with  my  embrace  of  mother  earth,  the  shell  exploded 
blowing  oft'  a  portion  of  the  bank  of  the  diteli,  and  covering 
my  psdal  extremities  with  earth.  Finding  myself  still  in 
one  piece,  I  arose,  shoj'i  off  the  dust,  aiil  climbing  the  hill- 
side on  my  right,  I  was  soon  again  within  our  lines,  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  my  journey,  I  arrived  a  few  minutes  thereafter  at 
my  objective  point,  and  to  my  great  joy  found  our  own  com- 
pany gathered  around  the  regimental  colors. 

The  following  day  we  entered  Petersburg,  and  after  a  brief 
halt  in  the  city,  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Lee's  army, 
though  we  were  not  present  at  the  surrender.  When  the  war 
was  over  I  received  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Tth  day  of  June,  1865, 
was  received  with  deepest  joy  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old 
homestead. 

I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  striking  contrasts  which  my 
army  experiences  afl'ord,  except  by  supposing  that  two  oppos- 
ing forces  were  wielding  a  powerful  influence  over  me.  One 
of  these,  being  evil,  led  me  at  times  to  be  reckless  of  my  life, 
while  the  other  either  directly  averted  the  stroke  of  death,  or 
else  endowed  me  with  a  presence  of  mind  which  enabled  me 
to  elude  the  danger.  So  great  was  God's  watch-care  over  me 
that  I  never  discovered  the  mark  of  a  shot  ujion  my  clothing, 
though,  on  several  occasions,  1  was  individually  made  a  target 
for  the  enemy,  when  the  least  exposure  of  any  vital  part  of 
my  body  would  instantly  cause  the  deadly  minnie  balls  to 
whistle  in  startling  proximity  to  my  person. 

Not  hmg  after  my  return  home  I  obtained  a  position  as 
clerk  in  a  general  merchandising  establishment  in  the  town  of 

] ) .     ily  nearest  relatives  thought  I  was  doing  very  well, 

but  the  spirit  of  unrest  was  upon  me,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  after  laying  down  my  musket,  I  had  wandered  to  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  there,  alone,  was  buttling  with  the  realities 
ii'e.     Arriving  in  Iowa  City  in  niid-Winter,  the  season  was 


most  inopportune  for  securing  employment  easily.  While  in 
that  vicinity  I  soon  found  myself,  and  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  particular  cause,  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of 
religion.  I  read  the  Bible  diligently  and  prayed  earnestly. 
Two  or  three  meetings  of  a  revival  service  were  attended,  and 
I  once  requested  an  interview  with  the  minister  in  charge,  but 
all  this  was  seemingly  barren  of  results.     Just  at  this  time  I 

obtained  a  situation  as  a  farm  hand  with  a  Mr.  E. ,  who 

lived  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  When  established  in  my  new 
quarters,  I  continued  the  devotional  exercises  which  1  had 
been  pursuing.  I  felt  a  keen  sense  of  my  obligation  to  God, 
and  was  very  desirous  of  doing  His  will.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  without  having  previously  detected  the  progress  of 
the  work  which  had  been  going  on  within  me,  I  realized  that 
a  complete  change  had  passed  upon  my  being.  God's  charac- 
ter, which  in  certain  aspects  had  always  before  seemed  repul- 
sive to  me,  was  now  wholly  grand  and  lovely.  I  experienced 
a  new  and  strong  love  for  all  mankind.  Nature  even  took  on 
brighter  hues  and  my  conscience  was  so  tender  that  I  avoided, 
if  possible,  treading  on  the  harmless  insects  at  my  feet.  I  was 
seized  with  an  intense  desire  to  tell  others  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  I  thought  it  strange  that  they  could  not  understand 
Him  as  I  did.  Thus  were  experienced  the  first  promptings  of 
my  heart  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  I  smothered  them;  for  my 
ideas  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  minister  were  so  lofty 
that  I  censured  myself  severely  for  entertaining  the  thought 
that  my  life-mission  could  be  so  noble.  I  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  was  received  on 
probation.  About  this  time  God  was  pleased  again  to  display 
His  mercy  and  goodness  in  preserving  me  from  death  by  acci- 
dent. While  assisting  to  roll  a  heavy  log  up  some  "skids,"  a 
hitching  apparatus  which  had  been  improvised  for  the  occasion 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  log,  rolling  back,  struck  and 
knocked  me  down,  pinning  me  at  the  same  time  to  the  earth. 
Death  seemed  inevitable,  for  had  the  log  descended  another 
fraction  of  an  inch  some  of  my  bones  must  have  been  broken, 
and  the  next  instant  life  would  have  been  crushed  out  of  me, 
but  just  then  the  very  clumsiness  of  the  hitching  device  which 
had  resulted  in  my  exposure  to  death,  was  used  as  a  means  to 
stay  the  further  descent  of  the  log.  When  released  from  my 
perilous  position  I  was  unable  to  get  up  without  assistance. 
Some  of  the  bones  of  my  body  had  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
test,  but  not  one  was  broken.  Nothing  less  than  the  power  of 
God  arrested  the  descent  of  that  log  in  the  very  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  done,  and  at  the  last  fraction  of  a  moment 
which  intervened  between  my  possible  preservation  and  cer- 
destruotion. 

{Tuhe  Continued.) 


I\E7iELL[()N— iT.s  WiClvEDNESS. — There  can  be  no  treaty  of 
peace  till  we  I  ly  down  these  weapons  of  rebellion  with  which 
we  fight  against  heaven;  nor  can  we  expect  to  have  our  distem- 
pers cured,  if  our  daily  food  be  poison. 


Heuoisai  is  rarely  understood  to  be  simply  uncomproniised 
duty.  Heroism  which  is  not  duty  is  but  a  dream  of  the  dark 
ages.  Duty  that  is  not  performed  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero  is 
but  the  mortar  and  brick  of  hard  bondage.  In  the  daily  walks 
of  life,  unseen  and  unadmired,  there  may  exist  the  truest 
heroic  elements,  and  all  may  find,  if  they  dare  i-hoose,  a  gloii- 
ous  life  and  grave  in  the  sphere  of  commonplace  duty. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRIMARY  CHILDREN. 


Salt  Lake  City,  March,  1887. 
My  Dear  Little  Friends: 

The  Primary  Association  is  a  leading  feature 
in  this,  the  20th  Ward. 

We  meet  every  Thursday  afternoon.  Fast  day 
we  call  "Nickel  Thursday"  in  our  Primary,  and 
on  that  day  each  of  us  who  wants  to,  and  whose 
l)arents  can  afford  it  takes  a  nickel,  and  gives  it  to 
help  emigrate  some  poor  child. 

We  usually  have  readings,  recitations  and  songs 
by  the  children,  and  instructions  from  the  officers. 
But  sometimes  we  have  play  meetings,  which  we 
enjoy  very  much. 

Every  year,  in  April,  we  celebrate  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  association.  We  always  have  such 
good  times  at  these  anniversaries. 

Some  of  the  general  and  Stake  Officers  of  the 
Primary  organizations,  come  and  visit  us  then; 
also  our  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters. 
At  these  meetings,  after  the  clo?e  of  the  exercises 
we  have  cake,  oranges,  cand}^,  and  sometimes 
lemonade  handed  around  by  the  young  ladies  who 
help  our  President. 

Next  month,  we  will  have  our  eighth  anniver- 
sary meeting.  After  that,  I  hope  to  write  j'ou 
another  letter,  and  tell  you  something  more. 

With  this,  I  will  send  a  little  dialogue  which 
was  spoken  at  our  last  anniversary.  Some  of  you 
may  like  to  learn  it: 

THE  GREATEST  MAN. 


DIALOGUE    FOR  TWO  LITTLE  BOYS. 


CHARACTERS.— John  and  Joseph. 


Joseph.  Say,  John,  there's  something  I  want  to  know, 
More  than  anything  else  beside; 

Perhaps  you'll  call  it  foolishness. 
And  maybe  you'll  think  it's  pride. 

But  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
Please  answer  me  if  you  can, 

What  must  I  learn,  as  a  little  boy, 
That  will  make  me  the  greatest  man? 

John.  Well,  Joseph,  your  question  is  simple, 
And  easy  enough  to  ask; 

But  I  hardly  think  that  to  answer  it. 


Would  be  so  small  a  task. 

The  thought  of  being  the  greatest  man, 
Is  something  very  liigh! 

A  thing  I  scarce  dare  hope  to  reach, 
However,  I  can  try. 
{Tlioughtfully)  Have    you    thought    of    being    a 
soldier  brave. 

And  learning  how  to  figlit? 

Joseph.  Yes,  but  I  don't  believe  in  that. 
Papa  says  it  isn't  right. 

Jolin.  And  I  think  just  as  your  father  does. 
What  about  learning  law. 

And  someday  being  a  congressman. 
Have  you  thought  of  that? 

Joseph.  Pshaw! 

Long  years  ago  such  things  as  those, 
Might  have  answered  well,  but  now, 

I'd  rather  be  a  farmer; 
Rake  hay,  or  follow  the  plow. 

John.  That's  good!  That's  just  riglit,  Joseph, 
And  the  very  best  thing  for  you, 

Is  cheerfully,  and  faithfully, 
Some  useful  work  to  do. 

Be  a  farmer,  or  a  mechanic. 
But  think  more  of  being  honest, 

Than  of  ever  getting  rich. 
Be  prudent  and  industrious. 

Gentle,  polite  and  kind, 
And  whatever  your  parents  say  to  you, 

Always  be  quick  to  mind. 
Learn  these  things  now,  and  do  them, 

Then  reaching  man's  estate, 
There's  little  fear,  if  any. 

But  what  you'll  be  good  and  greatl 

Joseph.  I  thank  you  John,  for  your  kind  advice; 
And  I'll  take  it  too,  you'll  see; 

An  honest  man,  is  the  greatest  man. 
And  that's  what  I  mean  to  be! 

LULA. 


^1     ^     i» 


WHOM  TO  MEND. 


A  SCHOOLMASTER  who  was  placed  over  a  new 
school  resolved,  as  was  right,  to  make  it  the  very 
best  school  possible.  He  pondered  over  the  mat- 
ter a  good  while,  and  then  concluded  that  the  best 
way  to  get  at  his  object  was  to  arouse  a  spirit  of 
self-respect  and  self-improvement  in  the  pupils. 
So  one  day  he  talked  to  them  quite  earnestly,  and 


finally  he  said,  thinking  he  had  made  the  subject 
very  plain  to  them  all:  "Now  boys,  I  believe 
there's  just  one  way  to  do  this  thing.  If  each  one 
of  you  will  make  up  his  mind  to  mend  one  boy 
of  his  faults,  the  whole  school  will  mend  in  a  very 
short  time." 

"All  right,  sir,"  spoke  up  little  Jimmy  Eaton, 
who  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion, "I'll  mend  Jack  Willet."  The  whole  school 
laughed  aloud,  for  it  seemed  funny  that  the  only 
boy  who  had  not  understood  what  the  teacher 
meant  was  the  one  to  be  so  eager  to  answer. 

But,  children,  I  wonder  how  many  of  you,  if 
your  name  had  been  Jimmy  Eaton,  would  have 
made  up  your  minds  to  mend  Jimmy  Eaton  in- 
stead of  Jack  Willet?  It  is  so  easy  to  try  to  mend 
other  people's  faults  instead  of  your  own.  If  you 
see  faults  in  your  schoolmates,  don't  talk  about  it 
or  them,  but  just  say  to  yourself,  "That  looks  pret- 
ty bad  in  Jack.  I  wonder  if  I  do  anything  like 
that?"  If  on  self-examination  you  find  that  you 
do,  just  struggle  your  best  to  mend  it.  Or  if  you 
find  you  have  not  that  particular  fault,  pick  out 
some  other  from  your  own,  and  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  by  the  time  you  have  corrected 
yours,  he  will  have  corrected  his,  especially  if  he 
notices  you  trying  to  break  yourself  of  the  wrong 
habit,  whatever  it  may  be. 


ANSWERS  TO  Q.UESTIONS  IN  NO.  6. 


1.  Who  were  dragged  from  their  families  in 
Far  West  and  brought  prisoners  into  camp  the 
next  day?  A.  Ilyrum  Smith  and  Amasa  M. 
Lyman. 

2.  What  demand  did  General  Lucas  make  of  the 
militia  of  Far  West  the  same  day?  A.  He  de- 
manded their  arms  and  took  them  away. 

3.  What  promise  did  he  make  them?  A.  That 
the  people  should  be  protected  and  their  arms 
returned. 

4.  Did  he  keep  his  promise?  A.  No;  they  re- 
ceived no  protection  and  their  arms  were  never 
restored  to  them. 

5.  How  did  the  mob  act  as  soon  as  they  got 
possession  of  the  Saints'  arms?  A.  They  com- 
menced their  ravages,  plundering  them  of  their 
bedding,  clothing,  money  and  everything  of  value 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

G.  What  occurred  on  the  evening  of  this  day? 
A.  A  court-martial  was  held,  composed  of  seven- 


teen preachers  and  some  of  the  principal  oflicers 
of  the  army. 

7.  What  was  the  decision  of  this  court-martial 
in  the  cases  of  the  brethren?  A.  It  sentenced 
them  to  be  shot  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning 
in  the  public  square  at  Far  West,  in  the  presence 
of  their  families  and  friends. 

S.  When  the  sentence  was  passed  who  stood  up 
and  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  brethren?  A.  Gen- 
eral Doniphan. 

').  What  were  his  words?  A.  That  neither  he 
nor  his  brigade  should  have  any  hand  in  the 
shooting — that  it  was  nothing  short  of  cold-blood- 
ed murder. 

10.  What  course  did  he  take  after  uttering  these 
words?  A.  He  left  the  court-martial  and  ordered 
his  brigade  to  prepare  and  march  off  the  ground. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  How  did  Gen.  Clark  busy  himself  for  the 
next  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Joseph  and  his 
fellow-prisoners  at  Richmond?  2.  Why  was  Clark 
so  anxious  to  have  the  brethren  tried  by  court- 
martial?  3.  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  pre- 
arranged plan  of  Clark  to  have  Joseph  and  his 
companions  shot?  4.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
have  his  wish  gratified  what  did  he  conclude  to 
do?  5.  When,  and  before  whom  were  they  then 
brought  for  trial?  6.  How  did  King  and  Burch 
figure  in  the  aff'airs  at  Far  West?  7.  About  how 
many  of  the  Saints  were  brought  before  King  on 
mock  trial?.  8.  How  long  did  this  trial  last?  9. 
What  were  the  results? 


The  names  of  those  who  correctly  answered  the 
(Questions  on  Church  History  published  in  No.  6 
are  as  follows:  W.  J.  C.  Mortimer;  Henry  H. 
Blood,  Heber  C.  Blood,  Lottie  Fox,  Samuel  Stark, 
George  S.  Forsyth,  Avildia  L.  Page. 


The  Great  Eastern  carried  into  the  dry  dock  at 
Milford  Haven  quite  a  number  of  outside  passen- 
gers. The  mussels  had  clustered  on  the  outside 
plates  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  making  in  all 
about  three  hundred  tons  weight,  enough  to  load 
two  good  collier  brigs. 
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A    SACRED    HISTORY. 

External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


BY  THOMAS  A.    SHREEVE. 


Chapter    IV, 

WE  now  come  to  a  consicleration  of  Eeformed  Egyptian — 
which  is  not  another  language,  but  is  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  tlie  hieratic  Egyptian  which  Nephi  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

Moroni  said,  "we  have  written  this  record  according  to  our 
knowledge  in  the  characters,  which  are  called  among  us  the 
Reformed  Egyptian,  being  handed  down  and  altered  by  us 
according  to  our  manner  of  speech."  A  thousand  years 
elapsed  between  the  time  that  Nephi  wrote  and  the  hour  when 
Moroni  engraved  these  words  upon  his  record.  Having  dis- 
tinctly shown,  as  I  think,  that  Nephi  wrote  in  the  hieratic 
Egyptian  now  known  to  scholars,  two  inquiries  naturally  arise: 
is  the  assertion  reasonable  that  the  written  language  would  be 
modified  within  the  time  stated?  And,  also,  when  and  how 
did  the  modifications  in  the  language  occur,  of  which  Moroni 
speaks? 

Even  within  the  present  century  some  changes  have  occurred 
in  our  own  written  language,  although  we  have  books  and 
newspapers  without  end.  But  of  course  no  fair  test  could  be 
made  in  the  experience  of  one  century — we  must  go  to  the 
earliest  writings  extant  for  an  illustration.  I  have  taken  pains 
to  examine  the  old  English  narrative  of  Beowulf.  The  only 
manuscrijit  which  has  been  preserved  of  this  poem  was  written 
in  the  English  of  that  day,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
about  900  years  ago.  It  is  kejit  in  the  British  ]\Iuseum,  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  P^nglish  records. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  monk,  who  wrote  it  from  dictation.  The 
best  modern  English  scholars  can  read  scarcely  one  word  of  it. 
The  characters  in  which  we  write  and  jwint  to-day  bear  some 
slight  resemblance  to  the  ancient  writing  of  Beowulf;  but  so 
greatly  modified  has  our  written  language  been  that,  as  I  said, 
the  best  modern  English  scholar  cannot  read  any  of  this  early 
English  poem  without  special  study,  as  if  he  were  investigating 
a  foreign  tongue. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  statement  made  by  Moroni  concern- 
ing the  alteration  or  change  of  the  written  Egyjitian  characters 
is  borne  out  by  reason,  and  by  human  experience.  In  fact, 
from  what  we  now  know,  if  he  had  made  any  other  statement 
he  might  reasonably  have  been  open  to  question.  Whether 
the  changes  or  modifications  made  by  the  successive  historians 
of  the  Nephite  race  tended  to  an  improvement  on  their  writ- 
ten priestly  language,  it  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  discuss. 
3Ioroni  says  changes  were  made,  and  we  cannot  [reasoning 
from  intrinsic  proof  or  analogy]  justly  question  his  assertion. 
This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  first  in(iuiry. 

According  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Xephites  began  to 
scatter  throughout  the  land  about  two  centuries  after  their 
establishment  in  this  hemisphere.  From  this  hour  uutil  their 
final  extinction  there  was  contention  with  the  Lamanites,  except 
at  brief  intervals.  Being  engaged  in  wars,  and  being  fre- 
quently dispersed  from  their  gathering-jjlaces,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  their  habits  and  methods  would  change  to  suit 
their  altered  circumstances.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  some 
of  the  historians  who  followed  two  or  three  centuries  after 
Nephi  should  have  modified— either  through  lack  of  skill  or 


design — the  characters  of  ancient  Egyptian  in  which  the  first 
records  was  made.  Once  begun,  the  evolution  of  our  own  writ- 
ten language  will  show  how  far  such  modification  can  be 
can-ied  within  a  thousand  years.  At  this  point  I  beg  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  Book  of  Mormon,  as  we  now  have 
it,  or  as  Joseph  Smith  received  it  on  the  plates  of  gold,  does 
not  betray  the  successive  steps  which  were  taken  in  this  modi- 
fication. The  first  portion  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  writ- 
ten by  the  hand  of  Nephi  in  hieratic  Egyptian.  The  remain- 
ing portion  consists  of  an  abridgment  made  by  jMormon  of  all 
the  records  kept  by  his  predecessors,  and  of  the  conclusion 
appended  to  the  record  by  Mormon's  son,  3Ioroni.  Mormon 
and  Moroni  wrote  the  language  which  they  called  Reformed 
Egyptian,  which  was  the  language  of  Nephi  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  transitions  of  a  thousand  years.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  data  available  to  us  at  this  time  which  gives  with 
any  certainty  the  times  or  manners  of  these  changes,  further 
than  as  I  have  stated. 

Several  copies  alleged  to  be/ac  simiUes  of  Reformed  Egyp- 
tian are  now  in  existence.  I^pon  careful  examination  traces 
of  hieratic  Egyptian — the  ancient  written  language  of  the 
Priesthood  among  the  Nejihites — the  one  in  which  Nephi 
wrote,  are  easily  discernible.  And  yet  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  very  considerable  similarity.  I  do  not  know  how 
authentic  these  fac  stmtlies  may  be.  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  exact;  but,  without  committing  myself  to  a  matter  not  yet 
jiroven,  I  venture  to  suggest  to  my  readers  that  in  all  pToba- 
bility  the  alleged  fnc  similies  are  the  result  of  engravings  made 
from  copies,  which  copies,  in  their  turn,  possibly  may  have 
been  taken  from  other  copies;  and  that,  when  we  remember 
through  whose  hands  these  things  passed  originally,  and 
through  whose  hands  some  of  them  have  since  passed,  we  can 
reasonably  allow  something  for  unskillful  copying  and  awkward 
engraving;  if  not  something  for  the  evil  design  of  apostates, 
who  have  recently  been  jiroducing  these  things  in  manifold. 
As  I  said,  I  do  not  venture  to  commit  myself  to  any  positive 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  copies  which  purport  to  be/oc 
ithii'lics  of  Reformed  Egyptian.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  copy  which  bears  any  authoritative  endorsement  to  prove 
its  authenticity.  I  await  the  possible  production  of  such  a 
cojiy.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  look  with  some  degree  of 
interest  to  archajological  discovery  to  aid  us  upon  this  point, 
as  it  has  conclusively  proven  our  position  concerning  the 
ancient  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  languages. 

Half  a  century  since,  when  men  were  scoffing  at  the  asser- 
tion made  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  relation  to  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew,  a  howl  of  derision  would  have  followed  the  state- 
ment that  in  fifty  years'  time  incontestible  evidence  would  be 
forthcoming  regarding  them.  And  yet  that  evidence  has  been 
produced.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  wait  a  little  time  to  see 
this  final  point  elucidated. 

A  recent  unprincipled  opponent  of  this  work  declares  that 
Reformed  Egyptian  never  could  have  been  known;  because 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  found.  Without  waiting  for  the  dis- 
coveries, which  will  no  doubt  finally  settle  this  point  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  other  points  have  been  settled,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  assertion  to  entitle  it  to  respect.  We  have  seen  that 
after  two  or  three  centuries  of  great  increase  and  prosperity, 
during  which  the  Nephites  built  magnificent  cities  and  tem- 
ples, which  they  adorned  with  sculptures,  they  were  forced  to 
frequent  migration.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  lack  of  inscriptions  which  would  prove  a  modification  of 
the  priestly  language.  And  if  the  Book  of  ]\Iormon  had  been 
carefully  studied  by  its  opponents,  I  venture  to  say  that  they 
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would  not  have  quoted  this  point  so  triumphantly.  However, 
researches  are  becoming  year  by  year  more  careful  and  exten- 
sive; and  somewhere,  before  many  years,  I  doubt  not  that 
remains  of  sculptured  Reformed  Egyptian  will  be  found 
among  ruins  possibly  much  less  magnificent  and  some  centuries 
less  ancient  than  those  which  Le  Plongeou  has  discovered, 
bearing  characters  identical  with  hieratic  Egyptian. 


TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY     THE    EDITOR. 


"POR  some  days  it  was  a  (juestion  whether  the  Edmunds- 
••-  Tucker  bill  had  become  law  or  had  died  in  the  President's 
hands,  through  his  not  signing  it.  Subsequently  it  was 
apparent  that  the  bill  had  become  law  by  Constitutional  limi- 
tation, without  the  President's  signature.  From  what  I  can 
understand  the  non-"Mormons"  were  deeply  agitated  uijon 
this  subject.  They  were  more  excited  concerning  it  than  our 
people.  The  Latter-day  Saints  had  committed  their  case  to 
the  Lord  and  were  willing  to  abide  the  result,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Fervent  prayers  had  gone  up  from  every  house- 
hold and  from  every  assemblage  of  the  Saints  to  the  God  of 
heaven  to  defeat  the  measure  that  had  been  designed  for  the 
overthrow  of  His  people.  I  have  had  much  more  faith  in 
these  prayers  and  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  reli- 
gion, as  shown  in  their  attendance  at  fast  day  and  other 
meetings,  than  I  have  had  upon  all  the  aid  that  we  could  get 
from  outside  sources;  and  the  hopes  of  all  the  leading  men 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  witnessing  the  faithfulness  of 
the  people  in  attending  to  their  duties. 

But  the  bill,  as  I  have  said,  has  become  law,  and  this  fact 
had  scarcely  been  made  plain  when  the  Brigham  City  election 
took  place.  Greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  our  enemies, 
the  Latter-day  Saints  who  could  take  the  oath  in  that  city, 
decided  to  do  so.  A  close  examination  of  the  law  satisfied 
them,  as  it  did  a  great  man.y  others,  that  it  could  be  taken 
without  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  It  had  undoubtedly  been  pre- 
pared as  a  trap,  into  which,  it  was  expected,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  would  walk. 

Our  enemies  counted  upon  our  integrity  to  principle.  They 
had  seen  this  exhibited  so  often  that  they  appeared  to  have 
confidence  the  Saints  would  never  do  anything  to  violate  their 
conscience.  Notwithstanding  the  many  lies  they  have  told 
about  us,  they  know  they  are  lies,  and  they  know  that  we  are 
a  people  who  are  willing  to  suffer  all  things  for  the  sake  of 
those  principles  which  we  have  espoused.  They  supposed  this 
oath  had  been  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  Saints  could 
not  possibly  take  it  without  trenching  upon  their  conscience. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  a  disgraceful  thing  to  have  an  oath 
of  this  character  on  the  statute  book.  But  it  does  not  say 
anything  about  belief,  and  this  omi.ssion  left  it  in  a  condition 
that  men  who  are  not  living  in  the  practice  of  plural  marriage 
can  take  it  without  doing  wrong  to  their  faith.  Our  enemies 
seem  now  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  idea  that  their 
plot  has  failed  and  that  they  cannot  wrest  the  control  of  the 
Territory  from  our  people.  They  expect,  however,  to  carry  a 
few  districts  when  the  Territory  shall  be  re-districted,  and  hope 
they  will  have  a  few  members  in  the  Legislature. 

But  the  control  of  the  'J  erritory,  which  has  been  the  chief 
object  of  their  efforts,  and  for  which  they  have  been  so  long 
struggling,  is  not  at  the  present  time  in  their  hands,  and  if  our 


people  are  true  to  themselves  and  take  proper  care,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  us  when  the  control  of 
this  Territory  goes  into  the  hands  of  these  malcontents.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  faithfulness  of  our  people  in  keeping 
the  commandments  of  God  and  doing  His  will,  will  present 
any  such  a  result  coming  upon  us.  Speaking  of  it  naturally, 
as  men  speak  of  such  matters,  it  would  be  most  disastrous. 
It  would  be  like  turning  a  mob  loose  upon  us.  For  not  only 
would  men  living  in  plural  marriage  have  to  get  up  and 
leave,  but  such  heavy  burdens  would  be  laid  upon  others  of 
our  faith  that  they  would  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unbear- 
able. We  would  become  a  subject  class  and  occupy  a  position 
a  kin  to  that  occupied  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians.  Once 
robbed  of  the  franchise,  history  has  proved  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  a  people  ever  to  regain  their  station  as  free 
men.  When  a  people  are  reduced  to  that  condition,  it  takes 
a  long  period  of  time  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  their  favor. 
Of  course  the  Lord  could  soon  restore  it  to  us;  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  better,  and  easier  for  us  to  retain  it  by  His  help  through 
our  faith,  than  to  regain  it  after  it  has  been  taken  from  us. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  the  franchise  will  not  be 
entirely  taken  from  us.  We  may  have  a  great  many  difficul- 
ties to  meet,  as  we  have  had,  but  by  pursuing  the  course  which 
the  Lord  points  out,  we  can  contend  with  these  difficulties  and 
overcome  them.  It  is  a  painful  thing,  in  a  land  which  has 
been  so  free  as  ours,  for  men  to  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath 
of  this  kind  in  order  to  preserve  their  franchise.  But  how 
incomparably  worse  it  would  be  to  surrender  our  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  villainous  crew  who  are  striving  to  get  con- 
trol! They  hoped,  by  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  to  get 
us  into  that  position,  and  were  already  rejoicing  over  the  pros- 
pect of  the  great  results  they  were  going  to  accomplish  in  car- 
rying out  their  schemes.  The  Lord,  in  His  mercy,  has  dis- 
appointed them,  and  as  Latter-day  Saints  we  owe  Him  pro- 
found  thanksgiving  and  gratitude  for  His  goodness  unto  us. 


Promptness  in  Duty.— "I  have  saved  myself  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  my  life,"  writes  a  practical  man,  "by  always  fol- 
lowing this  simple  direction :  When  you  have  anything  to  do, 
do  it."  The  trouble  with  the  majority  of  people  is  that  when 
they  have  something  to  do  they  don't  do  it,  at  least  not  at  the 
right  time.  They  wait  and  put  off,  especially  if  the  duty  is 
rather  disagreeable,  until  fairly  pressed  into  a  corner  and  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  it. 

A  young  man  in  a  large  establishment  in  the  city,  received  a 
commission  one  day  to  get  out  a  vessel-load  of  cotton.  It  was 
his  first  commission  of  the  sort,  and  he  felt  pleased  to  be 
trusted.  He  resolved  to  be  especially  prompt  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  So  he  engaged  his  carts  and  men  over  night,  giv- 
ing orders  to  have  them  on  hand  at  an  early  hour.  He  attended 
to  the  business  with  so  much  energy  and  cheerfulness  that  he 
infused  a  like  enthusiasm  into  his  men.  The  business  was  fin- 
ished with  such  dispatch  that  he  had  his  bills  all  right  and  was 
at  his  customary  post  by  ten  o'clock,  when  his  employer  came 
in. 

He  looked  at  the  young  man  a  little  severely,  and  asked  if 
he  did  not  reipicst  him  to  get  out  that  load  of  cotton. 

"I  have,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "and  there  are  the  bills." 

Such  promi)tness  was  not  unrewarded.  It  was  the  young 
man's  stepping  stone  to  preferment  and  a  large  fortune. 
Hon't  take  all  day  to  do  what  might  be  finished  in  a  few 
hours. 


\^C^^^ 
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EDITORIAL   THOUOHTS. 


yy^ijLi?(  E  wish  we  could  talk  to  all  our  Ji'veniles  in 

' '  ~"~  such  a  way  as  to  lead  them  to  see  the  value  of 

neatness  in  dress  and  in  person.     Some  of  them 
appear  to  think   that  without  fine  clothes  they 
cannot  appear  to  advantage.     This  is  a  mistake. 
^    We  have  seen  ladies  dressed  in  gingham  or 
calico  whose  appearance  was  more  attractive  than 
that  of  others  who  wore  silk,  or  satin,  or  velvet.     We 
have  also  seen  young  men  dressed  in  home-made  cloth 
who  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  others  who  wove 
fine  broadcloth. 

There  is  much  in  the  way  clothes  are  worn,  in  the  care  that 
is  taken  of  them  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  wearer.  In  girls 
this  is  especially  the  case.  Every  person  of  taste,  expects 
girls  and  young  women  to  be  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress  and 
in  their  persons.  A  woman  may  have  her  fingers  covered  with 
rings  and  her  wrists  adorned  with  the  finest  bracelets  and  wear 
diamonds  in  her  ears,  but  if  her  ears  be  grimy,  her  hands 
dirty,  or  her  finger-nails  unclean,  she  will  disgust  those  of  good 
taste  who  notice  them. 

Of  all  people  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  the  most  cleanly 
and  particular  in  caring  for  their  bodies,  for  the  reason  that 
no  people  have  had  the  same  light  given  to  them  in  regard  to 
their  bodies  and  their  value.  ]\Iany  people  in  the  world  look 
upon  their  bodies  as  a  burden,  and  they  think  when  they  die 
they  part  with  them  forever.  Not  so  with  us.  We  expect 
our  bodies  to  be  resurrected  and  to  become  immortal  and  eter- 
nal; hence,  we  should  view  them  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our- 
selves. In  fact,  our  bodies  are  given  to  us  by  our  (lod,  that 
through  them,  if  properly  cared  for  and  made  obedient  to 
eternal  laws,  we  may  receive  a  fullness  of  joy  and  obtain  a 
a  most  exalted  glory. 

(iirlsmay  be  poor,  but  they  can  be  cleanly;  they  may  not 
have  very  fine  dresses,  but  they  can  be  neat  and  give  evidence 
of  tasteful  care.  Water  is  abundant  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  go  dirty  for  the  want  of  it.  Children  .should  lie 
taught  to  use  it  freely,  and  when  they  have  finished  any  work 
that  has  soiled  either  hands  or  face,  they  should  be  taught  to 
wash  themselves,  to  clean  their  finger-nails  and  to  appear  to 
the  best  advantage  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  vain  or  proud  to  do  this. 

We  have  seen  young  ladies,  witliout  anything  on  their  heads 
to  protect  their  hair,  sweeping  out  rooms  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud  of  dust.  We  have  seen  others  who  were  so  careful,  that 
before  attempting  to  create  a  dust  by  sweeping  or  any  employ- 
ment of  the  kind,  thej'  would  carefully  cover  their  hair,  so 
that  no  dust  could  lodge  in  it. 

Which,  do  you  think,  evinced  the  most  judgment? 

God  has  given  to  women  many  attractions,  but  where  there 
is  a  want  of  cleanliness  they  are  all  spoiled.  A  girl  may  have 
a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  but  if  she  allows  it  to  collect  dust,  to 
be  dishevelled  and  uncombed,  it  makes  a  bad  impression  upon 
all  who  see  her,  and  she  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  slovenly 


and  perhaps  idle  and  good-for-nothing.  A  neat,  well-kept 
head  of  hair  is  an  ornament  to  a  girl  or  a  woman,  and  it  .should 
be  simply  and  tastefully  arranged  and  in  a  style  to  set  off'  the 
head  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  custom  of  wearing  bangs  is  a  bad  one.  If  people  did 
not  tolerate  it  for  fashion's  sake,  it  would  be  considered  dis- 
gusting. We  have  seen  bangs  worn  in  a  way  that  would 
almost  lead  one  to  think  the  object  the  wearer  had  in  view  was 
to  imitate  the  Indian  squaw's  style.  In  other  instances  they 
are  frizzled  to  look  like  an  imitation  of  the  curls'  hair  of  the 
negress.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  girl  should  conceal 
her  forehead  by  combing  her  hair  over  it.  If  the  Lord  had 
intended  it  to  be  covered  with  hair.  He  would  doubtless  have 
permitted  it  to  grow  there;  but  it,  like  the  rest  of  a  woman's 
face,  is  bare,  and  where  the  hair  is  properly  worn,  the  fore- 
head adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 

Boys  should  also  take  care  of  their  appearance.  Xeat, 
cleanly  habits,  formed  in  boyhood  and  youth,  qualify  those 
who  have  them,  to  mingle  with  ease  in  society.  When  they 
grow  to  manhood,  if  they  go  on  missions,  they  are  not  under 
the  necessity  of  changing  and  forming  new  habits;  they  merely 
do  as  they  always  have  done — are  cleanly  and  particular  with 
their  dress  and  persons.  The  advantage  there  is  in  acquiring 
correct  habits  on  these  points,  every  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence well  understands. 


AN  HOUR  A  DAY. 


'T^HERE  was  once  a  young  lad  apprenticed  to  a  soap  boiler 
-^  in  p]ngland,  who  resolved  to  read  an  hour  every  day  in 
some  useful  book.  He  had  an  old  silver  watch  b&iueathed 
him  by  his  uncle,  and  this  he  used  to  time  himself  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and  during  all  that  time  had 
kept  up  his  practice.  Though  a  poor  wijrking  boy,  his  master 
said  that  when  his  time  was  out  he  was  as  well  informed  as 
the  young  S(iuire  who  had  enjoyed  every  advantage  for  improve- 
ment. And  all  had  come  through  that  hour  a  day  of  good 
reading.  Just  cipher  it  out  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  seven 
years  he  would  have  had  nearly  a  year  of  study,  which  was 
(juite  long  enough  to  make  uj)  a  handsome  store  of  knowledge. 

Now  if  the  boy  had  given  his  spare  hours  to  reading  trashy 
stories,  such  as  the  papers  of  the  day  are  full  of  he  would 
have  been  much  worse  off  than  if  he  had  just  sat  still  and 
done  nothing.  There  might  be  a  chance  then  that  he  would 
think  of  something  sensible  and  improving.  But  there  is  no 
improvement  in  that  sort  of  reading.  It  is  only  CA-il,  and  that 
continually. 

Read  good  reading,  the  very  best  at  your  command,  and 
take  a  regular  time  for  it,  where  that  is  possible.  But  it  is 
not  simply  skimming  over  pages  that  will  increase  your  stores 
of  learning.  You  might  do  this  for  six  hours  a  day  and  yet 
gain  nothing.  You  would  not  think  you  had  accomplished 
much  if  you  had  only  got  over  two  pages  in  the  whole  hour. 
But  it  might  be  time  most  profitably  spent  if  you  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  every  thought  in  it,  and  printed  them  indeli- 
bly on  your  memory.  Even  one  paragraph  thus  gained  would 
do  you  more  good  than  pages  of  rapid  reading  which  was  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  book  was  put  on  the  shelf 

Whatever  you  read  make  it  thoroughly  your  own.  Master 
the  ground  you  go  over  if  you  must  take  it  inch  by  inch. 
Slow  readers  in  general,  are  the  only  ones  who  gather  much 
information  from  what  they  read. 
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SITE  OF  ANCIENT  CARTHAGE. 


3) 


SITUATED  on  a  small  peninsula  which  extends  into  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  is  the  site 
of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  antiquity,  Carthage.  Our 
illustration  shows  the  village  of  Sidi  Bu-Said  which  is  built 
upon  the  elevated  head-land  of  the  peninsula  below  and  about 
which  the  noted  city  of  ancient  times  stood. 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  Carthage  was  founded 
about  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era  by  Dido,  a 
PhcFnician  queen,  who  had  to  flee  from  her  native  city,  Tyre, 
in  order  to  save  her  life,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  its  origin 
and  growth  may  properly  be  attributed  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  merchants  of  Tyre  who  established  ports  here  for  their 
ships  because  of  the  convenience  of  its  situation, 

ReHable  history  concerning  its  growth  is  unfortunately  lack- 
ing, and  even  after  it  had  attained  great  power  and  magnifi- 
cence legends  were  so  intermixed  with  truth  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  facts  from  fiction.  Before  its  destruc- 
tion the  number  of  inhabitants  exceeded  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  some  idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  city  is  now 
obtained  by  the  excavations  and  discoveries  of  late  years.  On 
a  plateau  just  outside  the  city  the  early  Tyrian  colonists  exca- 
vated their  tombs  and  afterwards  on  the  same  spot  was  erected 
the  citadel  of  Bj'rsa.  Remains  of  walls,  some  of  which  are 
still  sixteen  feet  high,  have  been  discovered  on  the  steepest 
side  of  the  rock  of  Byrsa.  Some  of  these  walls  are  thirtj'- 
three  feet  thick,  and  on  their  flat  tops  is  sufficient  room  for 
six  chariots  to  pass  abreast.  At  regular  distances  along  the 
wall  recesses  have  been  constructed  which  doubtless  served  as 
store-houses  and  retreats  for  the  soldiery.  The  whole  of  this 
has  now  become  as  firm  as  the  solid  rock. 

Other  valuable  remains  of  this  once  noted  city  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  neighboring  peoples,  who,  it  is  said,  "had  no 
other  quarry  than  Carthage.  The  Arabs  are  as  industrious  as 
moles  in  undermining  the  ground;  they  proceed  beneath  it  by 
subterranean  passages,  and  follow  along  the  walls  which  they 
demolish  and  carry  away  without  thinking  of  what  they  are 
destroying."  The  Italians,  too,  are  charged  with  procuring 
from  this  place  the  building  materials  for  their  own  edifices, 
and  tradition  claims  that  the  city  of  Pisa  is  constructed  of 
marbles  brought  from  this  city. 

The  cisterns  built  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  reservoirs  for 
the  water  which  they  often  brought  long  distances,  are  still  in 
a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  will  be  entirely  restored  so  as  to  provide  an  unfailing 
source  of  supply  for  the  people  who  reside  at  no  great  distance 
from  them. 

The  ports  of  Carthage  would  be  almost  worthless  in  our  day, 
for  while  they  were  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  galleys  of  olden 
times,  the  ships  of  modern  construction  would  be  stranded  in 
the  harbors.  A  new  and  valuable  harbor  could,  however,  be 
made  at  no  very  great  cost. 

The  circumference  of  the  old  city  exceeded  sixteen  miles  all 
of  which  has  now  come  into  the  possession  of  the  church,  and 
a  few  houses  and  several  religious  edifices  now  mark  the  spot 
where  anciently  so  many  interesting  and  thrilling  scenes  were 
enacted. 

The  Carthaginians  not  only  jjossessed  this  great  city  but  a 
large  tract  of  country  had  also  come  under  their  rule  on  the 
same  side  of  the  MeJiterrancan  as  their  place  of  residence. 

Tiieir  maritime  ]}ower  had  also  enabled  them  to  make  con- 
quests on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea. 
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A  curious  storj'  is  related  concerning  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  boundarj'  line  was  fixed  between  the  ancient  Carthaginians 
and  their  neighbors,  the  Cyrenians.  Fleet  runners  were  to  bo 
selected  from  each  of  these  peoples  who  were  to  start  from 
their  respective  territories  at  the  same  time,  and  the  spot  they 
met  was  to  be  recosnized  as  the  dividing  line.  The  runners 
from  Carthage,  the  brothers  Phihcni,  however,  by  some  unfair 
means  gained  an  advantage  in  the  race  which  forced  them  to 
choose  between  death  and  another  contest.  They  chose  the 
former  and  were  buried  alive  under  the  stone  erected  to  desig- 
nate the  common  boundary  of  the  two  states.  This  spot 
therefore  became  hallowed  for  the  Carthaginians. 

The  wars  of  this  people  with  the  Romans  and  others,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  most  noted  of  ancient  times,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  decline  and  present  condition  of 
great  Carthage  prove  to  us  how  insecure  are  the  things  of  life, 
how  easily  the  works  of  man,  noble  and  grand  though  they 
are,  can  be  destroyed  and  obliterated  by  the  great  Ruler  who 
permits  nations  and  powers  to  spring  into  existence,  perform 
their  works  and  then  give  place  to  others  that  the  plans  of  the 
Creator  may  be  fulfilled  and  His  purposes  accomplished. 


BATTLE   OF    HOHENLINDEN. 


BETWf^EN"  the  rivers  Inn  and  Iser,  in  Bavaria,  one  of  the 
German  States,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  sombre  firs  and 
pines,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Black  Forest  of  Wurtem- 
burs.  The  trees  grow  thick  and  luxuriant,  and  tangling  mas- 
ses of  vines  and  undergrowth  render  the  region  dark  and 
gloomy.  Near  the  center,  on  one  of  the  great  roads  cut 
through  from  ^Munich,  is  the  little  village  of  Hohenlinden, 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles  the 
blood-drenched  soil  of  Europe  ever  witnessed. 

France  was  at  war  with  the  confederated  powers  of  Europe. 
The  rising  greatness  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  been  made 
manifest  to  the  world.  He  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  van- 
quished the  Austrians  at  the  great  battle  of  Marengo,  sur- 
mounting obstacles  hitherto  deemed  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  accomplish;  scattering  his  enemies  as  the  whirlwind  scatters 
chaff,  and  his  name  had  gone  forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
gli)be  as  the  m anarch  of  military  chieftains. 

IMoreau,  the  military  rival  of  Naiioleon,  commanded  the 
magnificent  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  near  the  confines  of 
Germany.  Long  rows  of  white  tents,  with  hosts  of  ambulance 
wagons,  horses,  cannon,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war, 
formed  the  grand  picture  of  the  busy  camp.  The  third  of 
Peeember,  1 800,  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  The 
night  set  in  with  storm  and  gloom,  and  thousands  had  beheld 
the  sun  for  the  last  time.  Calling  his  aides  about  him,  the 
brave  iMoreau  ordered  a  rapid  movement,  hoping  thereby  to 
take  the  Austrian  army,  then  only  a  few  miles  distant,  by  sur- 
prise, and  gain  a  decisive  victory.  In  a  few  moments  tj0,000 
men  were  in  motion. 

The  great  docks  upon  the  tall  spires  of  Munich  had  just 
tolled  forth  in  solemn  cadence  the  hour  of  midnight.  The 
resistless  storm  swept  through  the  black  forest  like  a  raging 
hurricane,  as  though  (lod  looked  down  in  anger  upon  the 
moving  hosts.  Already  the  snow  was  deep  upon  the  ground, 
and  falling  so  rapidly  that  it  blinded  the  faces  and  almost 
smothered  the  advancing  legions.  The  sombre  evergreens,  in 
sheltered  localities,  were  bowed  down  beneath  the  weight  of 
Winters  white  frozen  mantle,  while  the  timber  in  the  more 


exposed  positions  on  the  hillsides  waved  their  naked  branches 
and  moaned  amid  the  roaring  gale.  It  seemed  hard  to  start 
out  in  such  a  night,  but  their  general  had  promised  them  an 
easy  victory,  and  they  faced  the  cruel  tempest  with  courage 
and  determination. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  army,  7(),U00  strong,  com- 
manded by'the^Archduke  John,  was  marching  upon  them  for 
a  similar  purpose.  Each  was  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the 
other,  and  had  chosen  the  same  hour  of  this  dark  night  of 
wind  and  storm  to  surprise  and  vanquish  their  adversaries. 
Suddenly  the  heads  of  the  two  advancing  columns  met.  Each 
had  surprised  the  other!  The  silence  of  astonishment  for  a 
moment  reigned,  and  then  a  scene  of  confusion  began.  In  an 
instant  the  red  blaze  of  artillery  belched  forth,  and  the  forest 
shook  beneath  the  mighty  thunders  of  battle. 

Now  commenced  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed. 
^\'ith  all  the  fury  of  maddened  desperation  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  combatants  hurled  themselves  upon  each  other. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night  each  judged  of  the  other's  posi- 
tion by  the  flashes  of  their  guns,  and  fired  accordingly.  Soon 
many  divisions  were  intermingled  in  inextricable  confusion. 
The  blaze  of  musketry  and  artillery  lit  up  the  gloomy  forest  at 
times  almost  to  the  pitch  of  noonday,  instantaneously  disclos- 
ing a  scene  of  horror  and  carnage  well  calculated  to  make  the 
stoutest  heart  tremble  with  terror.  Great  masses  of  smoke 
rolled  up  over  the  storm-beaten  forest,  as  if  to  cover  the  cruel 
work  with  a  pall,  and  shut  out  the  awful  carnage  from  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  an  ofi'ended  God.  As  the  blinding  glare  blazed 
forth,  thousands  were  seen  with  powder-blackened  faces,  and 
envelojied  in  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke,  rushing  upon  each 
other  with  bloody  sword  and  dripping  bayonet,  like  imps  of 
the  infernal  regions.  The  crash  of  falling  trees,  the  ring  and 
clash  of  steel  as  sword  struck  sword  and  bayonet  crossed  bayo- 
net; the  rattling  of  musketry,  the  yell  of  charging  [squadrons, 
the  roll  of  drums  and  burst  of  martial  music,  mingled  with 
the  deafening  roar  of  artillery,  caused  the  very  ground  to 
(luake.  Above  all  rose  the  shrieks  and  screams  of  the  wounded 
and  dying,  falling  by  thousands  beneath  the  demoniacal 
fury  of  mankind.  The  snow  was  trampled  and  crimsoned 
with  gore,  and  heaps  of  men  and  horses  lay  slaughtered  in 
every  direction.  Along  the  dark  ravines  thousands  lay  wel- 
tering in  blood,  rolled  up  in  garments  and  blankets  saturated 
with  gore,  there  to  moan  and  freeze,  while  the  tide  of  life 
ebbed  away,  crimsoning  the  snow  about  them;  with  no  one 
near  to  hand  them  a  cup  of  water,  to  smooth  their  lowly  pil- 
low, or  to  carrj-  the  last  dying  message  to  loving  friends,  never 
more  to  be  seen  on  earth . 

''O,  who  the  woes  of  war  can  tell, 
And  paint  its  terrors  true  and  well?" 

As  morning  dawned  they  were  more  furious,  and  the  fear- 
ful conflict  appeared  to  deepen.  Advancing  and  retreating 
squadrons  dashed  over  the  blood-stained  field,  striking  right 
and  left,  with  sword  and  saber,  while  cannon  balls  ploughed 
their  ranks  and  strewed  the  ground  with  heaps  of  slain.  Over 
these  they  rushed  like  demons  of  destruction,  regardless  of 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  who  lay  helpless,  and  pleading 
for  mercy,  as  their  bones  were  crushed  beneath  the  iron  hoofs 
of  chargers,  or  the  ponderous  wheels  of  heavy  guns. 

At  length  the  Austrian  army  began  slowly  to  give  way.  It 
was  a  proud  moment  to  the  weary  Frenchmen.  The  bugle 
sounded  the  charge,  and  the  army  of  ]\Ioreau  dashed  forward 
with  redoubled  energy  to  conclude  the  bloody  scene.  A 
moment  more,  during  which  the  very  powers  of  hades  seemed 
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let  loose,  and  the  contest  was  decided.  The  French  had 
gained  the  victory,  and  the  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat, 
leaving  twenty-five  thousand  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners 
behind  them.  One  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  with  an 
immense  number  of  horses,  wagons,  and  munitions  of  war, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  vanquished  Austrians  rushed  in  dismay  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube,  followed  by  the  victorious  French,  who  rained 
an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and  shells  into  their  shattered  and 
retreating  ranks,  and  paused  not  until  they  stood  within  thirty 
miles  of  ^'^ienna.  Terms  of  adjustment  were  soon  agreed 
upon,  and  hostilities  ceased.  The  power  of  the  confederated 
nations  was  broken,  and  Europe  rested  in  peace. 

The  morning  after  this  decisive  struggle,  the  dark  forest 
presented  a  scene  that  humanity  shudders  to  contemplate. 
The  timber  and  undergrowth  were  rent  and  twisted  as  though 
by  a  hurricane;  and  the  bodies  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  torn 
and  mangled  soldiers  lay  cold  and  silent  in  the  trampled  and 
blood-stained  snow.  In  places  they  were  literally  piled  in 
heaps;  and  where  a  spark  of  life  remained,  the  groans  of  agony, 
as  they  faintly  whispered  of  the  far  distant  home  and  the  lit- 
tle family  circle  they  would  never  see  again,  was  enough  to 
draw  tears  from  hearts  of  stone.  The  wail  of  widows  and 
orphans  went  up  from  ten  thousand  agonized  homes,  and  half 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  plunged  in  mourning.  Such  is 
war.  Truly  it  is  the  trade  of  barbarians.  Its  horrors  no 
tongue  can  tell,  no  pen  describe.  What  an  awful  load  rests 
upon  the  instigators  of  the  deadly  strife!  We  forbear  to  dwell 
longer  upon  the  awful  scene  of  blood.  Let  us  ask  the  record- 
ing angel  to  look  down  in  pity,  and  with  a  tear  blot  out  the 
dark  record  from  the  memory  of  heaven. 


HOAV  TO   START. 

A(iREAT  many  young  people  are  anxious  to  impove  them- 
selves in  general  litei'ature,  and  especially  in  matters  of 
history,  but  the  field  appears  so  wide  they  are  discouraged  at 
the  outset.  So,  many  content  themselves  with  learning  noth- 
ing, because  they  cannot  learn  everything. 

Settle  this  one  fact  well  in  your  mind:  The  wisest  in  the 
world  gained  all  his  knowledge  grain  by  grain,  just  as  the  lit- 
tle sparrow  picks  its  food.  No  one  ever  gathered  the  whole 
grain  field  at  a  swoop.  Be  content  to  begin  small,  but  be 
thorough  in  all  you  undertake. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  in  an  old  college  library  with  which 
I  was  well  acquainted,  that  the  first  volume  of  Rollin's  Ancient 
History  had  been  re-bound  a  number  of  times.  The  other 
volumes  were  about  as  fresh  as  when  they  left  the  bookseller's 
shelves.  So  many  .young  men  had  set  out  with  great  enthu- 
siasm to  read  up  on  history,  and  had  attacked  the  first  volume 
of  IJoUin's  with  ardor;  but  the  zeal  always  waned  before  the 
first  volume  was  completed,  and  the  second  was  rarely  taken 
down. 

Now,  a  better  way  for  most  young  people  is  to  take  some 
topic,  in  which  they  by  any  means  chance  to  be  interested,  and 
then  search  through  all  available  sources  for  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  name  of  some  general  who  couanaiided  in  the  Rev- 
olution will  oyien  a  wide  field.  While  looking  up  his  history, 
and  tracing  out  his  career,  a  good  outline  of  the  man  and  times 
in  which  he  lived  will  be  gained.  These,  too,  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  cross  the  seas  and  learn  who  ruled  and  reigned  in  the 
mother  country  at  the  time  we  gained  our  freedom. 


So,  too,  if  a  name  in  classic  history  meets  the  eye  when  read- 
ing, stop  for  a  time,  the  longer  the  better,  and  find  out  all  you 
can  about  the  one  who  bore  the  name.  Make  it  a  rule  to  hunt 
up  information  at  all  convenient  opportunities,  and  you  will 
soon  have  the  delightful  consciousness  of  feeling  that  you  are 
reallv  learning  and  knowing  something. 


THE  M^ORD  OF  WARNINO. 


A  LAME  man  may  point  out  the  right  road,  though  he  is 
unable  to  walk  in  it  himself  So  a  man  often  gives  sound 
advice  to  others,  which  he  will  not,  even  if  he  can,  follow 
himself. 

A  j'oung  man  once  displayed,  with  much  satisfaction,  to  an 
old  card-player,  a  new  pack  of  handsome  cards,  which  he  had 
just  bought,  expecting  to  have  them  duly  admired.  The  skill- 
ful player  turned  them  over  in  his  hand  a  moment,  and  then 
said:  "Shall  I  tell  you  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do  with 
them?" 

'"Yes,"  said  the  other. 

"Put  them  in  the  fire?''  The  young  man  was  struck  with' 
such  advice  from  such  a  source,  and  followed  it,  and  he  never 
had  any  cause  to  regret  his  course. 

When  Dr.  Paley  was  a  youth  at  college,  he  fell  into  dissipated 
habits,  which,  of  course,  led  to  idleness  and  poor  scholarship. 
One  morning,  a  rich  student  of  similar  tastes,  came  into  his 
room  and  said: 

"Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  fool  you  are.  I  have 
the  means  to  be  dissipated,  but  you  can't  afford  it.  I  can 
never  make  anything  if  I  try.  You  are  capable  of  rising  to 
eminence,  and  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this,  that 
it  kept  me  awake  all  night.  I  have  come  to  solemnly  admon- 
ish you. ' ' 

The  young  man  listened  with  astonishment,  and  it  proved 
the  turning  point  ia  his  life.  He  devoted  himself  with  ardor 
to  his  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  his 
own  and  after  ages. 

It  was  a  mistake  of  the  one  who  warned  him  that  he  could 
not  reform  as  well  as  Paley,  but  it  was  something  that  he 
made  an  effort  to  save  his  friend. 

We  should  be  glad  of  help  and  warnings  that  may  tend  to 
put  us  on  the  right  road,  from  whatever  source  they  come,  and 
gratitude  should  lead  us  in  turn  to  confer  similar  benefits  on 
others.  The  example  of  others  should  of  itself  be  a  warning 
to  every  one  entering  on  an  evil  way. 


The  (rARDENER'.s  Lesson. — Two  gardeners  had  their  crops 
of  i)eas  killed  by  the  frost.  One  of  them  was  very  impatient 
under  the  loss,  and  fretted  about  it  very  much.  The  other 
went  patiently  to  work  at  once  to  jilant  a  new  crop.  After  a 
while  the  imjiatieut,  fretting  man  went  to  his  neighbor.  To 
his  surprise,  he  found  another  croji  of  peas  growing  finely.  He 
asked  how  this  could  be. 

"These  are  what  I  sowed  while  you  v?ere  fretting,"  said  his 
neighbor. 

"Rut  don't  you  ever  fret?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  do;  but  I  put  it  oft'  till  I  have  repaired  the  mischief 
that  has  been  done." 

"Why,  then,  you  have  no  need  to  fret  at  all." 

True,"  said  his  friend,  "and  that's  the  reason  I  put  it  off." 
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THE   RESURRECTION. 


The   Death  and    Resurrection  of  Christ. 


BT  ELDER  THOMAS  W.    BROOKBANK. 


(Continued  from  page  99.) 

WE  continue  the  scriptural  evidences  of  Christ's  corporeal 
resurrection  with  an  extract  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm. 
"For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell;  neither  wilt  thou  suf- 
fer thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruprion. ' '  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost applied  this  prophecy  expressly  to  Jesus.  It  contains 
an  inspired  declaration  that  the  Almighty  would  not  permit 
the  body  of  Jesus  to  see  conniption,  that  is,  be  disintegrated, 
or  reduced  to  its  original  elements,  which  signifies  the  same  as 
"to  see  corruption,'' 

Now,  if  not  resurrected,  where  is  the  body  of  Jesus  and 
why  is  it  kept  intact?  No  mortal  eye  ever  saw  that  blessed 
form  in  its  lifeless  state  after  it  was  deposited  in  Joseph's 
tomb.  Is  it  bleaching  somewhere  in  the  desert  places  of 
Palestine,  exposed  to  the  pitiless  rays  of  the  sun?  Is  it 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  awaiting  a  purification  by  fire 
in  common  with  the  elements  of  this  earth?  Is  it  preserved  as 
a  mummy  in  heaven?  No,  instinctively  our  spirits  recoil  from 
any  and  every  supposition  which  negatives  the  idea  that 
Christ's  body  is  not  preserved  for  the  most  practical  uses.  In 
fact  it  shall  again  serve  the  same  definite  purpose  that  it  has 
already  done,  viz:  eon%'inee  the  unbelieving  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ. 

Zachariah  tells  us  much  of  the  great  and  final  battle  at 
Jei'usalem;  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  nations  who  fight 
against  it.  The  issue  will  be  decided  by  a  mighty  work  which 
Jesus  performs  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  as  He  stands  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  But  what  will  be  their  astonishment,  when 
they  are  about  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  their  friend  and  acknowledge 
Him  as  the  long  expected  Messiah,  they  discover  the  wounds 
which  were  once  made  in  His  hands,  feet,  and  side,  and  on  inquiry 
learn  their  Deliverer  is  the  long  rejected  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Read  the  prophets  for  confirmation  of  these  statements. 

Now,  the  cnicified  and  preserved  body  of  Jesus  will  be 
there,  and  used.  It  will  clothe  the  Divine  spirit  of  Jesus  as  it 
did  during  the  days  of  His  earthly  existence,  or  else  the  appeal 
to  it  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  great  Deliverer  with  the 
crucified  Christ,  is  illogical  and  nonsensical. 

But  suppose  the  germ  theory  (selected  among  others  for 
illustration  merely,)  of  Christ's  resurrection  were  true;  how 
awkward  it  would  be  to  have  two  bodies  as  Christ  must  have. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  a  theory  which  necessitates  death 
or  dissolution,  as  often  as  occasion  uiaj'  require  His  spirit  to 
leave  one  of  the  bodies,  and  take  up  its  abode  in  the  other. 

Let  Christians,  who  attempt  to  explain  Christ's  resurrection 
by  the  adoption  of  any  theory  that  denies  His  literal  bodily 
revivification  veil  their  faces  in  shame  because  of  the  awkward, 
nonsensical,  or  impossible  difficidties  which  such  hypotheses 
involve.  If  Jesus  can  reanimate  His  body  upon  the  grand 
occasion  of  the  dehverance  of  the  Jews,  He  could  do  it  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago. 

It  would  be  a  weary  task  to  refute  all  the  objections  founded 
on  scripture,  which  infidels  urge  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
corporeal  resurrection,  but  we  will  notice  one  which  is  embod- 
ied in  the  following  quotation:  "We  have  ample  evidence  that 
the  belief  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  very  early  and  very  gen- 
eral among  the  disciples,  but  we  have  not  the  direct  testimony 
of  any  one  of  the  twelve,  nor  of  any  eye-witness  at  all,  that 
they  saw  Him  on  earth  after  His  death.     JIany  writers  say 


"lie  was  sce)i';  — no  one  saj'S,  /  saw  Him  alive  in  the  flesh." 
Greg. 

Our  author  says  this  and  cognate  facts  deserve  "weighty 
consideration."  liep^dng  we  say; 

1,  The  narrative  of  Christ's  life,  crucifixion  and  resurrection 
is  recorded  in  the  usual  style  of  historical  writers.  Now,  had 
three  or  four  of  the  sacred  penmen  testified  to  one  particular 
event,  in  a  manner  manifestly  in  contradistinction  to  their 
ordinary  style  of  recording  events,  that  fact  would  supply  Sir. 
Greg  viiih  prima  facie  evidence  of  collusion  between  all  such 
writers:    The  sacred  record  is  far  more  defensible  as  it  stands. 

2.  The  admission  that  the  belief  in  Christ's  resurrection 
was  very  early  and  very  general  in  the  church  is  fatal  to  Mr. 
Greg's  cause.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  an  extraordinar}' 
event,  and  nothing  short  of  extraordinary  proof  could  induce 
an  early  and  general  belief  in  it.  Such  an  early  and  general 
belief  could  not  originate  from  insufficient  or  contradictory 
evidence. 

.3.  The  last  chapter  of  John's  gospel  records  an  equiva- 
lent affirmation  to  that  demanded  in  the  quotation.  Sev- 
eral of  the  disciples  of  Jesus, — the  apostle  John  among 
the  number,  were  fishing.  While  thus  engaged  Jesus  appeared, 
and  ate  bread  and  fish  with  them.  "This"  sa3's  John  himself, 
"is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus  showed  himself  to  his  dis- 
ciples: after  that  lie  was  risen  from  the  dead.  This  is  the  dis- 
ciple which  testifielh  of  these  things,  and  icrote  these  things:  and  u:e 
know  that  His  testimony  is  true.''  (verses  14,  24.) 

When  confronted  with  direct  testimony  of  this  character,  an 
infidel,  if  at  all  "posted,"  will  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
text.  Competent  authority,  however,  assures  us  no  good 
reason  exists  for  expunging  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  gospel  from  the  Bible. 

Peter,  who  also  saw  Christ  on  the  occasion  just  referred  to, 
distinctly  affirms  the  resuiTection  of  Jesus,  and  His  existence 
in  heaven,  (IFet.  Hi,  21,  22.)  "The  hke  figure  whereunto  even 
baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ:  Who  is  gone  into 
heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  proper  tactics  for  our  opponents,  in  this  instance,  is  to 
claim  a  "spiritual  revi\'ification,"  which  they  affirm  the  con- 
text implies.  But  we  have  elsewhere  shown  that  a  "spiritual  reviv- 
ification "  in  the  apparent  sense  of  the  term  is  an  impossibility 

St.  Paul  says:  I  Cor.  xv,  3-8.  "Fori  delivered  unto  you 
first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures;  and  that  He  was  buried, 
and  that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  scrip- 
tures; and  that  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve; 
after  that.  He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once.  *  *"  After  that.  He  was  seen  of  James,  then  of  all  the 
ajiostles.     And  last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also." 

To  attack,  a  la  mode,  this  statement  of  the  apostle  in  which 
he  affirms  that  he  personally  saw  Jesus,  an  extensive  famil- 
iarity with  Webster  is  requisite.  It  is  stated  that  Paul  saw 
Jesus,  subjectively,  mentally,  apparitionally,  spiritually,  in  a 
vision,  etc.,  etc.,  consequently  the  apostle  could  not  have  seen 
Him  as  a  tangible  being  at  all. 

But,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  thus  attack  Paul's  affirma- 
tion, assume  that  he  referred  to  the  occasion  of  his  conversion 
where  Jesus  appeared  to  him  in  a  "heavenly  ^nsion,"  as  he 
himself  afterward  characterized  the  manifestation. 

The  assumption  lacks  proof,  and  until  that  is  furnished, 
Webster  may  be  laid  aside.  Paul  was  a  man  highly  favored 
of  God,  while  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  he  obtained  a  view 


of  Jesus  (See'Acfs,  xxii.)  We  are  informed  {11  Cor.  a;(V.)that 
this  same  apostle  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and 
heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  utter.  Had 
he  used  his  eyes  at  all  upon  that  occasion,  he  could  have  seen 
Jesus;  fur  there  is  where  lie  dwells.  Paul  might  refer  to  what 
he  then  saw.  Again  he  might  have  seen  Jesus  on  some  occasion 
of  which  mention  is  not  made.  The  account  of  all  that  the 
apostles  did,  said,  and  saw,  is  not  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

But,  suppose  Paul  never  did  see  Jesus  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  vision,  or  spiritually.  Must  we  infer  therefore  that  the 
apostle  could  not  see  Him  in  a  tangible,  spiritualized  body  of 
flesh  and  bones.  If  we  understand  our  opponents'  position, 
tliey  affirm  that  Paul  in  spirit,  saw  Jesus  as  a  spirit.  If  less 
than  this  he  intended  his  vision  was  imagination  merely. 
Now,  since  spirits  can  see  spirits,  we  conclude  rationally  that 
spirits  can  see  spirits,  or,  to  express  the  conclusion  in  other 
words— can  see  spiritual  substances  like  Christ's  spiritualized 
body.  If  spirits  can  not,  and  do  not  see,  then  heaven  itself 
must  be  peopled  with  the  blind.  Were  the  infidel  insinuation 
true,  the  conclusion  in  the  following  syllogism  would  be  incon- 
trovertible, spirits  can  not  see;  God  is  a  spirit;  therefore  God 
cannot  see. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  been  given  a 
prominent  place  in  this  discussion;  for  if  it  be  proven  that  He 
rose  from  the  dead,  with  a  tangible  corporeity  of  flesh  and 
bones;  the  Uke  resurrection  of  the  human  family  is  assured: 
for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  set  forth  definitely  in  scripture 
as  the  pledge  and  pattern  of  ours. 

{To  he  Continued.) 


DEATH    OF  AN   OLD    FRIKND. 


BY    NEWAYGO. 


IN  numbers  16,  19  and  21  of  volume  XXI  of  the  Instruc- 
tor, some  account  is  given  of  experiences  had  by  Dr.  EmU 
Holub  in  his  courageous  explorations  of  South  Africa.  I  trust 
that  our  Juveniles  will  i-ead  the  latest  news  concerning  the 
brave  young  doctor,  with  the  regret  which  his  intrepidity  and 
self-sacrifice  demand. 

Word  has  come  from  Cape  Town,  under  date  of  February 
10,  1S87,  as  follows: 

"Traders  from  the  interior  report  that  the  explorer.  Dr. 
Emil  Holub,  his  wife,  and  the  entire  party  accompanying  him, 
have  been  massacred  by  the  natives. ' ' 

If  this  report  be  true,  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  it;  the  world  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  explorer  not 
less  devoted  than  Livingstone  and  certainly  more  unselfish  and 
modest  than  Stanley — even  if  his  work  was  not  as  great  as 
that  of  either  of  these  explorers. 

Eniil  Iluhib  was  a  Bohemian,  educated  as  a  ijhysieian.  In 
his  early  youth  he  determined  to  visit  Africa  and  devote  some 
years  to  exploration.  He  was  an  accomplished  naturalist;  and 
looked  forward  with  a  great  but  reasonable  hope  to  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  flora  and  ethnology  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
Just  as  he  was  entering  upon  manhood,  he  received  his 
diploma  as  a  physician,  and  then  he  felt  liiuiself  free  to  act. 
Poor  and  unknown,  he  went  to  his  task.  He  applied  to  var- 
ious scientific  .societies  of  Kurojie  for  aid;  but  he  was  denied 
ly  all.     The  enthusiani  of  the  obscure  youth  was   not  contag- 


ious. It  only  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  learned 
professors  and  the  rich  patrons  of  conservative  science. 
Undaunted,  he  departed  alone  and  unheralded  to  his  work. 

After  several  notable  adventures — one  of  which  was  his 
being  washed  overboard  from  his  ship  and  nearly  drowned^ 
he  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  in  1872.  He  had  a 
.sum  of  money  equal  to  $15  of  our  coin  in  his  pockets;  an 
exploring  outfit  with  supplies  would  cost  many  thousand  dol- 
lars: and  yet  he  never  thought  of  despairing.  He  determined 
to  seek  the  diamond  fields  and  there  practice  his  profession, 
until  he  could  secure  the  necessary  means  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  project.  The  overland  journey  from  Port  Elizabeth 
was  a  trying  one.  It  exhausted  his  money.  He  entered 
Kimberley,  in  the  diamond  fields,  penniless,  barefooted,  his 
clothes  in  tatters,  and  himself  without  an  acquaintance.  His 
pluck  conquered  his  evil  fortune;  and,  in  a  few  months,  he  was 
enjoying  a  most  lucrative  practice. 

During  the  ensuing  five  years,  he  made  three  trips  of  explor- 
ation into  the  unknown  interior  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
extensive  and  valuable  collections  of  botanical  specimens  and 
ethnographical  data.  The  third  journey  of  this  series  was 
begun  in  1875,  and  lasted  nearly  two  years.  It  carried  the 
doctor  through  all  the  Bechuana  kingdoms  and  the  empire  of 
the  3Iarutse. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  labor,  he  returned  to  Europe;  and 
with  the  tireless  activity  which  characterized  him,  he  brought 
his  unrivalled  collections  into  notice,  while  he  himself  was 
writing  voluminous  and  invaluable  reports  of  his  scientific 
investigations  and  a  large  book  descriptive  of  his  wanderings. 
Geographical  and  scientific  societies  then  vied  with  each  other 
in  doing  him  honor;  and  they  tendered  him  unlimited  amounts 
of  money  for  the  continuance  of  his  projected  labors. 

AVhile  he  was  writing  and  arranging  in  Europe  the  results 
of  his  great  African  work,  he  married  a  most  charming  and 
estimable  young  lady,  ambitious  and  highly  educated.  j\Irs. 
Holub  shared  her  husband's  hopes  and  gave  him  hourly 
encouragement.  She  expressed  a  decided  wish  to  accompany 
him  on  his  ensuing  exploration;  and  in  1884  or  1886  Dr.  Holub 
and  his  wife  departed  from  Europe  for  Africa,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  A'^ienna  Geographical  Society.  Their  exploring 
equipment  cost  not  less  than  $2.5,000;  that  sum  having  been 
raised  without  difficulty  upon  the  simple  request  of  the  doctor, 
whose  former  petition  for  a  few  hundreds  had  met  with  noth- 
ing but  sneers.  Such  a  wonderful  thing  is  success.  Dr.  Holub 
had  shown  the  scientific  world  already  that  ho  was  able  to 
explore  without  its  help  and  hence  the  universal  anxiety  to 
aid  him.  A  man  who  wants  the  assistance  of  the  rich  must 
first  show  that  he  can  get  along  without  it,  and  then  it  comes 
in  a  flood. 

The  doctor's  jilan  was  to  traverse  the  entire  continent  of 
Africa  from  south  to  north — entering  at  Cape  Town  and 
emerging  at  some  i>oint  on  the  Egyiitian  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea.  This  trip  was  to  occupy  probably  four  years 
and  was  intended  to  solve  several  vexed  questions  relating  to 
African  geograjihy. 

Until  the  sad  nt^ws  of  the  massacre  was  received,  the  last 
message  brought  to  the  civilized  world  from  I>r.  Holub  was 
substantially  as  follows: 

He  was  some  distance  north  of  "The  Large  River,''  the 
Lceambyc  or  Zambesi,  and  was  makine  good  progress  north- 
ward. He  hdiicd  to  cxjilorc  the  sources  of  the  Congo  and  to 
decide  the  interesting  question  whether  the  Congo  or  Lake 
Chad  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wcllc-Makua.      The  doctor's 
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wife  was  in  perfect  health  and  sjiirits;  but  he  was  suft'ering 
from  the  eft'ect  of  the  climate. 

In  all  iirobability  the  brave  doctor  and  liis  noble  wife  were 
murdered  by  some  one  of  the  jealous  and  blood-thirsty  tribes 
inhabiting  the  dark  regions  near  tlie  head  waters  of  the 
Congo. 

They  deserve  remembrance. 


A  SEVERE  LESSON. 


BV   (),    B.    HUNTIN(;T0N. 


ONE  fine  Saturday  of  last  July,  five  of  the  boys  of  my 
Sunday  School  class,  named  Ernest,  Wallace,  jMyrou, 
Arus  and  Je.sse,  aocomj^anied  by  another  boy,  (!uy,  went  into 
the  canj'on  for  a  Sunday  holiday.  This  was  very  wrong  and 
in  violation  of  God's  holy  law. 

Wallace's  father  forbade  him  taking  a  gun  with  him  which 
sadly  disappointed  the  boy,  and  in  order  to  be  obedient  he 
left  the  gun,  but  gave  a  neighbor  ten  cents  for  the  use  of  a 
navy  pistol  to.  take  along.  This  was  unknown  to  his  father. 
Ernest,  knowing  what  Wallace's  father  had  decided,  hid  a  gun 
in  the  wagon  unknown  to  any  one  until  far  on  the  journey  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  ' 

Sunday  morning  came  and  the  young  adventurers  were 
alone  in  the  wild  canyon  and  two  of  them  well  armed.  These 
were  the  hunters  and  they  resolved  to  have  a  wild  chicken  for 
breakfast.  So  off  they  went  down  the  canyon.  They  kept 
hunting  for  their  hens  until  they  had  gone  two  and  one-half 
miles  towards  home.  Here  game  was  found.  Ernest  fired 
his  gun  and  wounded  one  hen  but  had  to  go  to  Wallace  for 
powder  to  reload. 

Wallace  had  his  revolver  cocked  and  was  trying  to  get  to  shoot 
when  Ernest  came  up  directly  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  the 
weapon  and  demanded  powder;  in  their  wild  excitement  and 
joy,  the  pistol  was  accidentally  discharged.  Ernest  remarked: 
"Wallace  you  have  shot  me." 

At  first  Wallace  could  not  comprehend  the  fact,  but  on  see- 
ing the  blood  became  conscious  that  something  was  wrong. 
On  examination  he  found  a  bullet  hole  in  Ernest's  breast  a 
little  below  the  riglit  nipple  and  one  in  his  back  jiroving  that 
the  bullet  had  passed  quite  through  the  body. 

Ernest  now  began  to  feel  very  numb  and  blind  and  sat 
down  on  a  large  stone  while  Wallace  pulled  oif  his  coat  for 
him,  and  helping  him  a  few  step.s  to  a  shady  place  at  the  side 
of  the  road  laid  him  carefully  down,  as  he  feared  to  die.  He 
placed  his  own  coat  under  his  head  and  spread  the  other  over 
him.  Then  they  both  thought  an  administration  would  be 
good,  so  Wallace  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his  poor,  bleeding 
comrade,  laid  his  hands  upon  his  head  and  prayed  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  "to  heal  him  for  their  parents'  sake."  Very 
short,  plain,  and  earnest  was  his  prayer — unselfish  and  peni- 
tent— not  more  for  their  own  sake  than  for  their  parents 
whom  they  had  deceived  and  disobeyed.  (Jod  heard  that 
honest  supplication  and  gave  each  a  testimony  that  the 
wounded  one  should  live,  and  as  soon  as  his  comrade's  hands 
were  removed  Ernest  received  his  sight  and  said,  "Wallace  I 
am  all  right  now — I  shall  get  well. 

Wallace  said,  "yes,  I  know  it." 

A,s  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  Wallace  removed  his  shoes  and 
socks,  threw  aside  his  hat  and  started  for  camp  on  the  run, 
and  did  not  stop  running  until  he  got  to  camp,  except  once, 


when  he  fell  down  in  the  creek.  When  his  comrades  saw  him 
coming  in  that  condition,  they  remarked  in  a  merry  mood, 
"the  bears  are  after  him,"  but  on  hearing  of  the  sad  misfor- 
tune were  the  most  excited  group  ever  seen  in  that  canyon. 

When  all  were  at  the  place  of  disaster,  Jesse  and  Guy  were 
dispatched  on  foot  to  carry  the  sad  news  to  their  parents; 
while  the  remaining  three  were  to  care  for  the  wounded  one 
and  bring  him  along  in  the  wagon  as  best  they  could.  But  the 
motion  of  the  wagon  hurt  him  and  he  complained  considerably 
until  tliey  feared  he  would  die  before  they  could  get  him  home; 
so  they  concluded  to  do  as  their  fathers  would  have  done  had 
they  been  there — they  stopped  the  wagon,  gathered  around 
the  poor,  bleeding,  groaning,  and  for  ought  they  knew  dying 
boy,  and  laid  their  hands  upon  his  head  and  prayed  such  a 
prayer,  as  only  penitent  and  sorrowful  boys  can  pray.  Then 
they  moved  on,  all  feeling  sure  he  would  live,  and  their  confi- 
dence in  God  was  increased  when  they  found  that  Ernest  could 
ride  and  made  very  little  complaint,  although  the  road  grew 
rougher. 

When  the  news  reached  p]rne.st's  father,  he  was  at  his  post 
of  duty  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  when  he  met  his  Ernest 
with  a  carriage  it  was  only  two  and  one-half  miles  from  where 
he  was  shot. 

On  the  following  day,  Monday,  I  was  early  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  wounded  boy.  He  could  talk  easily  but  towards  evenmg 
grew  more  restless  and  after  I  had  gone  he  enquired  for  me 
and  wanted  me  to  come  and  lay  my  hands  upon  him,  as  the 
gospel  directs,  for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  All  that  night  he 
gradually  grew  worse,  and  when  I  went  to  see  him  there  was  a 
large  number  of  solemn  looking  bystanders  outside  the  house 
and  only  those  within  who  were  needed. 

The  father  said  to  me  that  Ernest  had  called  for  me  to  come 
and  lay  hands  on  him  and  if  I  had  any  faith  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  me  do  so,  but  I  would  please  excuse  him  from  the 
ceremony,  for  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  administer  when  he 
had  no  faith,  and  he  was  frank  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
none  whatever.  He  felt  that  if  the  boy  lived  God  must  raise 
him  as  if  from  the  dead. 

After  administering  to  him,  my  faith  all  left  me  and  I  sat 
down  by  the  bedside  and  kept  the  flies  from  him  for  four 
hours,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  him  die.  The  surgeon 
was  there  most  of  the  time  and  I  asked  him  if  the  boy  could 
last  much  longer.  He  replied  that  he  was  surprised  he  did 
not  go  two  hours  before.  The  doctor  and  I  went  away  soon 
after. 

The  boy,  Guy,  that  morning  suddenly  received  an  impres- 
sion, an  assurance,  contrary  to  his  previous  doubts,  that  Ernest 
would  live,  and  about  the  time  the  doctor  and  I  left,  Guy 
took  a  notion  that  he  must  go  and  see  Ernest.  On  the  way 
he  found  three  of  the  boys  that  were  in  the  canyon,  and  they 
all  went  around  to  the  back  part  of  the  house  and  Guy  entered: 
the  mother  of  Ernest,  seeing  him  asked,  if  he  believed  that 
Ernest  would  get  well. 

He  replied  that  he  had  believed  it  since  eleven  o'clock  that 
morning.  She  invited  him  and  the  other  boys,  Myron,  her 
own  son,  Arus  and  Wallace  to  come  in  and  pray  for  Ernest  if 
they  had  any  faith. 

They  all  entered  and  spectators  were  excluded.  The  doors 
were  shut  and  around  the  wounded  boy  his  four  comrades 
bowed  their  hearts  and  heads  while  upon  p]rnest's  head  they 
laid  their  hands,  and  one  of  the  number,  breathed  aloud  a 
short,  plain,  fervent  and  efl'ectual  prayer  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
to  spare  their  comrade.  That  prayer  has  been  answered  for 
Ernest  still  Uves. 
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Ernest  is  again  an  active  member  of  my  Sunday  School 
class,  and  a  calm,  attentive  one  too.  It  is  but  a  few  Sundays 
since,  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  had  him 
in  the  stand,  talking  to  the  school  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pupils.  His  lesson,  severe  though  it  was,  taught  him  obedience, 
respect  for  the  Sabbath  and  many  other  duties  which  jierhaps 
might  have  remained  unlearned  but  for  this  accident. 

Soon  after  he  got  up  on  his  feet,  and  while  his  lung  was 
sloughing  or  discharging  freely,  he  coughed  up  several  pieces 
of  his  shirt  that  were  driven  into  the  lung  with  the  bullet — 
one  piece  I  saw,  showed  the  cross  threads  of  the  cloth,  warp 
and  filling,  and  the  blue  color. 


THOUGHTS        UPON        PRIMARY 
TEACHING. 


An   Essay  hy   Miss  Ella  Xehelcer,  of  the  Nineteenth   Wa~d 

Sunday   School,   read  before  the  Sunday  School    Union   of 

Salt  Lake  Stake,  March  1,  1887. 


"As  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  inclines." 

PROFICIENCY  does  not  mean  essentially  to  be  intellectual, 
but  includes  practicability  as  well.    It  is  the  practical  use  to 
which  we  i)ut  our  abilities  that  is  favored  with  success. 

All  intelligent  teaching  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  of 
faculties,  powers  and  propensities;  and  a  successful  Primary 
Teacher  should  possess  broad  views,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
a  great  many  things. 

We  have  attention,  memory,  imagination,  etc.,  that  are 
called  faculties;  we  have  honor  and  justice  which  are  called 
moral  powers;  then  we  have  jjassions,  these,  while  they  are 
fiiculties,  are  called  animal  jiropensities;  and  all  are  executed 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  season  in  ijerforming  the 
duties  of  the  important  branches  of  education. 

The  faculty  called  attention,  the  foundation  of  primary 
teaching,  may  be  properly  termed  the  door-keejier  to  the 
mind,  and  by  its  exercise  the  mind  is  held  in  readiness  to 
receive  impressions. 

One  of  the  greatest  objects  in  primary  teaching,  after  we 
have  first  acquired  the  attention  of  the  child,  is  to  be  enabled 
to  present  that  upon  which  wo  wish  to  instruct  him  in  a  profit- 
able manner  so  that  the  greatest  good  may  be  realized.  This 
is  accomplished  only  in  the  use  of  words  that  are  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  child's  mind;  and  in  the  use  of  plain,  sim- 
ple figures  of  illu.stration  which  he  can  adapt  to  his  own  under- 
standing, otherwise  our  labor  will  be  in  vain;  for  to  use  lan- 
guage that  is  not  understood  is  attended  with  no  beneficial 
results  whatever. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  acquiring  the  attention  of 
children  is  due  to  their  inability  to  comprehend  what  is  said; 
hence  the  necessity  of  presenting  our  ideas  in  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple way.  It  is  often  said  that  the  attention  of  a  child  once 
gained,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  This  in  the  abstract 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  really  just  where  the  burden  begins.  It 
is  then  when  the  discretionary  power  (if  the  teacher  is  exerted 
to  know  just  what  to  do  or  .say  to  make  his  discourse  produc- 
tive of  good. 

To  relate  anecdotes  is  a  very  good  waj'  of  retaining  the 
attention  of  a  child;  and  if  facts,  which  they  .should  be,  and 
have  a  moral  to  them,  they  are  productive  of  nuich  good. 
They  should  be  told  in  as  pleasing  a  style  as  ]io.';siblc,  and  so 
that  the  moral  is  continually  before  the  mind  of  the  child,  that 


he  may  get  clear  ideas,  otherwise  the  picture  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  in  a  vague  way  that  will  have  a  wrong  effect  and 
our  labor  is  in  vain. 

In  relating  narratives  the  faculty  of  the  mind  called  imag- 
ination, the  mother  of  invention,  is  cultivated.  When  a 
child  cannot  form  imaginative  pictures  in  his  mind  by  this 
means  the  teacher  may  know  that  he  is  not  understood,  and 
must  proceed,  at  once,  to  change  the  method  of  expression  to 
suit  the  capacity  of  the  child;  else  he  will  not  make  any  head- 
way with  his  pupil.  In  view  of  that,  a  teacher  should  have 
narratives  in  reserve  so  that  all  his  instructions  may  be  illus- 
trated. 

To  ask  questions  will  also  gain  the  attention  of  children  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivate  their  judgment  and  reasoning 
faculties.  If  they  answer  promptly,  they  will  have  to  decide 
readily,  thereby  bringing  iuto  action  their  judgment;  and,  if 
the  teacher  sees  fit  to  go  further  and  ask  upon  what  their 
questions  are  based,  the  reasoning  powers  will  be  cultivated. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  being  reminded  of  the  ever  true 
maxim,  "Example  is  better  than  precept,"  in  moulding  the 
minds  and  forming  the  characters  of  children,  a  teacher  of  the 
young  must  set  a  worthy  example  before  his  pupils.  Children's 
minds  are  easily  lead,  they  also  have  a  tendency  to  imitate, 
and  who,  besides  their  parents,  are  they  most  likely  to  pattern 
after  than  their  teachers? 


BE  SURE  THAT  YOUR  HEART 
IS  IN  IT. 


TlTERE  is  plenty  of  paying  work  to  do. 

In  the  vast,  broad  fields  of  Father; 
And  time  has  ripened  to  golden  hue 

What  the  reapers  soon  must  gather. 
If  we  ne'er  before  have  done  such  work,  - 

We  had  better  now  begin  it, 
But,  first,  lest  we  tire,  and  the  harvest  shirk. 

Be  sm-e  that  our  heart  is  in  it. 

The  sickles  used,  to  be  keen  and  sure. 

Must  be  whetted  with  self-denial; 
For  the  sweetest  joy  to  the  brave  and  pure 

Is  wrung  from  the  hour  of  trial. 
We  must  dare  the  prickles  to  reach  the  rose 

If  we  hope  to  cull  and  win  it; 
If  we  wish  the  grain,  where  the  thistle  grows. 

We  must  know  that  our  heart  is  in  it. 

It  would  be  a  dreary  world  indeed. 

Were  it  not  for  love's  grand  labor, 
Where  each  in  turn,  must  sow  the  seed 

Of  bliss  to  his  friend  and  neighbor. 
But  the  glorious  fabric  of  human  weal 

We  can  neither  weave  nor  spin  it, 
I^nless,  through  the  shuttle  of  grace,  we  feel 

That  our  heart  and  soul  are  in  it. 


Heisikks. — Open  rebukes  are  for  magistrates  and  courts  of 
Justice.  Private  rebukes  are  for  i'riends;  where  all  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  offender's  blushes  are  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb. 
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ANNIVERSARY     SONC. 


Words  bv  jAsras  Maxwell. 
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JIusic  BY  A.  W.  Hook. 
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We  meet  to  day  in    Sabbath  school  To  sing  our  song  of  praise,  At  this  ouran-ni  -  ver  -  sary,     Our  joyful  voices  raise 
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To     God  above  we     all    unite    Our  voices     in    a      song;  We  strive  to  be  in       order  In  the  place  where  we  belong. 
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We  love  to  be  at  Sabbath  school, 

To  reverence  this  day; 
And  try  to  shun  all  evil  that 

Across  our  path  may  stray. 
Our  loving  teachers  meet  us  here 

On  every  Sabbath  day; 
They  teach  us  here  the  ways  of  God, 

And  also  how  to  pray. 


-\ — r" 

We  thank  our  parents,  who  are  kind, 

For  sending  us  to  school; 
(.)ur  teachers,  too,  for  us  they  teach 

To  keep  the  golden  rule: 
To  do  to  others  as  we  would 

That  they  should  do  to  us. 
'Tis  what  our  blessed  Savior  said, 

Who  died  on  Calv'ry's  cross. 
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"NOTHINC  TO  DO. 


Nothing  to  do  in  this  world  of  ours! 
Where  weeds  spring  up  with  fairest  flowers. 
Where  smiles  have  only  a  fitful  play. 
Where  hearts  are  breaking  every  day! 

Nothing  to  do,  thou  Christian  soul! 
Wrapcing  thee  round  in  thy  selfish  stole. 
Off  with  the  garments  of  sloth  and  sin; 
Christ  thy  Lord  hath  a  kingdom  to  win. 

Nothing  to  do!  There  are  prayers  to  lay 
On  the  altar  of  incense,  day  by  day. 
There  are  foes  to  meet  within  and  without; 
There  is  error  to  conquer,  strong  and  stout. 

Nothing  to  do!  There  are  minds  to  teach 
The  simplest  form  of  Christian  speech; 
There  are  hearts  to  lure  with  loving  wile, 
From  the  grimmest  haunts  of  sin's  defile. 

Nothing  to  do!  There  are  lambs  to  feed, 
The  precious  hope  of  the  church's  need: 
Strength  to  be  borne  to  the  weak  and  faint; 
Vigils  to  keep  with  the  doubting  saint. 


Nothing  to  do!  And  thy  Savior  said, 
"Follow  thou  me  in  the  path  I  tread.' 
Lord,  lend  thy  help  the  journey  through. 
Lest,  faint,  we  cry,   "So  much  to  do." 


A  GENTLEMAN,  some  time  ago,  counted  nearly  a  hundred 
dead  birds  near  the  line  of  the  telegraph  wire  during  a  ride  of 
only  three  miles. 


THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

Is  Published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

ON    THE    FIRST    AND    FIFTEENTH    OF    EVERY    JIONTH. 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,      - 


EDITOR. 


TERMS    IN    ADVANCE: 

Single  Cojiy,  per  Annum,     -     -    -    $2.00. 

Office,  236  W. ,  South  Temple  Street,  one-and-a-half  block; 
west  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BOOK  JUICES. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  DA.Y— This  is  the  title  of 
a  newly-issued  boolc  by  Charles  W.  Hemenway, 
which  contains  an  account  of  his  various  experi. 
ences  ''in  and  out  of  Mormondom."  It  was  writ- 
ten while  the  author  was  undergoing  an  imprison- 
ment for  alleged  libel  and  contains  some  very  in- 
teresting narrations  of  the  scenes  through  which 
Mr.  Hemenway  has  passed  in  his  eventful  career. 
The  work  can  be  obtained  of  the  author  at  f  1. 50 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

M.  I.  SONG  BOOK— A  collection  of  songs, 
duets,  four-part  hymns,  etc  ,  for  the  use  of  the 
Improvement  Association',  is  now  on  sale  at  this 
Office.  The  fact  that  Prof  E.  Beesley  selected 
and  arranged  the  pieces  is  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  excellence.  It  should  be  adopted  m  all  the 
Associations,  and  its  price  is  fixed  so  low  as  to  be 
within  reach  of  all — only  40  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid, with  a  liberal  reduction  on  large  quantities. 
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Given  Away  in  Goods,  without  limit  of  time,  by 

C.   J.    GUSTAVESON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc  $3,000  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions 

66  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  O.  Box  lOoO.  Salt  Lake  City. 
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JOHN  HAFEN, 

Landscape  and  Portrait  Artist. 

Crayon  Portraits  Enlarged  from  Photographs. 

Prices  of  Bust  Portraits,  without  frames:  3  inch 
face,  $0  00;  4  inch  face.  $10,00,  5  inch  face,  $15  00; 
0  inch  face,  $-20.00;  Life  Size,  $25.00.  Send  Sl!.00 
with  order,  balance  on  deliver.y. 

Address,  Springvit.lk,  Utah  Co  ,  Utah 


ra[['S4STOII[S! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  everything  use- 
ful. Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods,  and 
all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 


First-Class  Suits  Perfect  Fit 

Made  to    Order.  Guaranteed. 

34    Main    Street,    Opposite    Z.   C.   M.    I. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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LOGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  atLogar, 
Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will   find  it  to  their 

idvantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

"William  Sanders,  Manager. 


Z.  C.  M.  I.  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  Buff  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  a'9  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


PRICE-IilST 

QT  TEE  BOOKS  OF  TEE  TMTE-FROMOTINS  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juvenile  Instructor   Office. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 


My  First  Mi.ssioD, 

A  String  of  Pearls, 

Leaves  (loiii  my  Journal, 

Fragments  of  Kxpetience, 

Piesirterit  Hfber  (J.  Kinilial    Yf  .Toiiu 

Early  .Scenes  in  f'hurctl  History, 

The  Life  of  Nepiii, 

Serajjs  of  liio(;ropliy, 

Myth  of  tlie  ISIanuscri|jt  Found, 

La"hcirs  in  tlie  VineyanI, 

Eventful  Narratives, 

OTHER    'WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 
"Mormon"  Do(;trin«, 
The  Hand  of  I'rovidence, 
(;os|)eI  I'hilosonhy, 
(trson  Pratt's  Works, 
Lydia  Knight's  History, 
Heroines  of  Mortiiondom, 
I>e.seret  H,  S.  Union  Musie  Book, 
M.  I.  Sony  Hook, 
Unlawful  Cohahltation, 
l)iaIo;^ues  and  lleiulationB, 
Why  we  Pradiee  Plural  Marriujxe, 


25  cents 
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SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTkUC- 
TOR.  It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  ia 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ing now  as  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 

Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 
"  "  "    -    -    -    -    six  months,    -    -    LOO. 

"  "  "    .    -    -    .    one   year,    -     -      2.00. 


Burton,  Giirdiier  k  Co,, 

"HOUSEHOLD" 
SEWING    MACHINES, 

and 

Spring  Bed  Manufacturers. 

33  W.  Fii-st  South  St , 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


BOOK    OF    MORMON 
CATECHISM, 

is  a  book  of  G2  pages,  bound  in  cloth 
and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  20  cents, 
postpaid.  It  is  designed  and  prepared 
specially  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Associations  in  Zion. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list   of  all   the   bound   vol- 
umes of  the  Jdvenu-e  Inttkuctor  which  we 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  (!,  7,  8,  I'rice  *12.2.5  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  1(1,     "      |:i,5()     " 
Vol.  17,  "     $:',.on    " 
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The  Light-Running    y^    ^  |9 

OMESTl(^I 

The  Acknowledged  Standard  of  Excellence  in  the 
Sewing  Machine  Trade. 


Perfect-Fitting  Domestic  Paper  Fas/dons. 

Best  Sperm   Oil,   Needles.  Attachments    and  Paits  for  all 
Sewing  Machines. 

nMcxjsiO! 

The  Celebrated  Standard  and  Packard 

ORGANS,    Chickering    PIANOS, 

Aeoordeons,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins,  etc. 

E  B.Young,Fres't,J.O.Young,Vic6-Pres't,M  W.  Pratt,  Sec'y 

YOUNG  BRO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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-^n    Epic  :F»oerrL, 

Contains  a  synopsis  of  the  rise  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  from  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Snith  to  the  arrival  on  the  spot  which  the  Prophet  Brig, 
ham  Yourg  pronoumed  to  be  the  site  of  the  future  Salt 
Lake  City.  We  offer  the  paper  bound  copies,  foimerly  sold 
at  25  cents  each,  for  15  cents;  and  those  bound  In  clothi 
which  were  priced  at  60  cents,  for  20  (ents  each. 
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SORENSEN 

AKD 

CARLOUIST. 
ii6 
Main  St., 

or 

Write 

to  Them  for 

All  Kinds 

of 


^^TTTHEKE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME!" 
■*■    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z.  C.  M.  L 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


I'ATROXIZE  YOIIB  FRIEIVDS: 

Eagle   Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Slap'c 
Crackers,  (jualily  and  Prices  guaranteed.  Send 
for  prico<  and  be  convinced.  All  orders  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Address  P.  0.  Box  297,  Salt 
Lake  City.  JIiis.  S.  li.  Stanley,  Prop. 

Corner  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 


T5OOK  BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
"^  workmen,  in  all  Mjlcs  fid  at  ihe  Icvtes 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 
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U  RN ITURE 

COMPANY, 

JOBBERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

JRNITURE,     UPHOLSTERY, 

CARPETS,  CURTAINS, 
s^DOW     SHADES,    ETC.,    ETC., 
All  Styles  and  Gi-ades, 

AND   AT  THE 

WEST  LIVING    FIGURES! 


Don't  Forget  the  Address: 
»I»er  «1'  Eldredgc  Block,  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

BRAKCH  HOUSE  AT  IVICPHI. 

John  H.  Smith,  President, 

Orson  H.  Pettit,  Vice  President, 

W.  N.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

DIRECTOKS. 

John  H.  Smith,  A.  H.  Cannon, 

W.  N.  Williams,  S.  R.  Marks, 

F.  i\I.  Ljman,  Thomas  R.  Cutler, 

S.  F-  Neve,  0.  H.  Pettit, 

E.  F.  Parry. 


L  Marks, 
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Superintendent. 


ON'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 

INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.-Our  stock 

troceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 

ions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 

1  complete. 

arpets  mar!e  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 

le  best  style,  by  experienced  and  competent 

kmen. 

H.  .S.  Eldrbdqe,  dupt. 


NEW  GOODS! 


JUST   ARRIVED! 


rE  have  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of 
Sunday  School  Goods,  consisting  of  Re- 
ds and  tickets.  Beautifully  colored  cards  in 
'  and  artistic  designs.  These  cards  are  nice 
ugh  for  framing  or  placing  on  a  center  table, 
1  are  sold  verj'  cheap. 

unday  School  Teachers'  and  Missionaries' 
ket  Bibles,  with  protected  edges,  containing 
IS,  references,  index,  etc. ,  ranging  in  price 
n  $1.25  upwards, 

i'^elcome  Songs,   32  Sunday    School    Songs 
1  Music,  in  paper  covers,  at  the  extremely 
price  of  75  cents  per  dozen  books. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 

236  W.,  South  Temple  Stieet, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co, 

Dealers  in  the  Celebrated 

"DOMESTIC"    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Merchandise. 
OGDEW         -        .         -         -         UTAH. 


SEND   FOR 

M  0  S  H  E I  M  S 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

No  public  or  private  librwy  is  complete  with- 
out this  work. 

2  Yoh.  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "      sheep  $5.00 

Juvenile  Instructor  OtFicE, 

Salt  Lake  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -    -    -    -    Ogden,  Utah. 

Books  and  Stationery. 

A  H.  CANNON,  Main  Street,  Ogden, 
-^'  Utah,  keeps  a  full  line  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery always  on  hand.  Jua^enile  Instructor 
and  Church  Publications  a  Specialty. 

Headquarters  for  Sunday  and  day  school  sup- 
plies, blank  books,  toys,  games  of  all  kinds, 
albums,  artists'  supplies,  pocket  cutlery,  combs, 
toilet  casts,  fishing  tackle,  diaries,  holiday  and 
birthday  cards  and  presents,  flags,  fireworks, 
wax  fruit  and  flower  materials,  chromos,  stereo- 
scopes and  views,  engravings,  oleographs,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  and  jobbing 
house.  A.  H.  Cannon, 

Ogden,  Utah. 


QGDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Ogden, 
^-^  Weber  Co. — A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


■HEADINGS  AND  RECITATIONS.  A 
book  of  1G5  pages  of  choice  matter,  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Paul,  Professor  of 
Elocution  in  the  University  of  Deseret,  has  just 
been  issued  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Offi- 
ce.    Price,  50  cents  per  copy  postpaid. 


CHOIR  IiEAI>£RS  OR  MUSICIAJViS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  after  the  piece  is  pub- 
lished. Price  per  dozen  copies,  50  cts. ,  postpaid; 
one  hundred  copies,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


C0ftLT[ll&SN[LGI10IIE 


General   AK«>ktti  for 


Bruno  &MartiD 

GUITARS. 


Story  k  Clark 

ORGANfS. 


Eigbam  ^ 

GuDckel 

BAND 

Instrumenls. 


The  Latest  Books  and  Sheet  Music  for  Organs  and  PiaoOB. 
Pi-jnipt  attention  givcu  to  Orders  by  MalL 

y-  0.  Box  D,  Salt  Lake  City 
1-     1 


John  Taylor,  President. 


B.  H.  ScHBTTLBK,  Ass't  Cftshler. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 


S.  S.  PRIZE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

We  have  published  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Office  a  variety  of  Small  Books  con- 
taining pictures  and  simple  stories,  suitable  for 
small  children.  We  have  also  issued  a  number 
of  cards  with  Bible  scenes  and  descriptions,  for 
rewards  and  prizes. 

LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTOKT, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt 


SUBSCBIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  Juysmelb 
Instrdctob  0£c6,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
apon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


BAGSTER'S 
THIN  POLYGLOT  BIBLES. 

Cheaper  and  more  conTenient  in  shape  than  any  other 
editions.  Containing,  in  addition  to  the  texts  and  most 
valuable  references,  a  large  variety  of  practical'y  helpful 
matter — nothing'supeitfluous. 

For  sale  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 


